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RN MILE TRAGK CIRGUIT 


> IN PURSES 86000 


ST SUMMER MEETING 


Orchard, Me 


LY 16, 17,18, 19, 1900 
s Close Thursday, July Sth 
IRST DAY—WONDAY, JULY lg. 


COND DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 17, 
* - .. Purse, 8300 


teeeeees ee ‘ 600 
eeeccess “ 800 


rFrur·e at 
ee Ceesecocecesce . 600 
IRTH DAY—THORYDAY JULY 19. 
eee . e seeeeeeesesesees . Porse, 8500 
eeecccecce . too 
c+ eeee . . 8c 
-IONS—Mile heat-, best three in five 
Trotting As*ociation rales to govern exept 
poles sliowed. Right reserved to change 
ny day's program, also right to reject any 
trance fee 10 per cent. Furses divided 
00 1O percent. No horse awarded bat one 
fore than one boree may be named in + 
entrance wilt be collected from every class 
» horse ts named. Entries should be aq 
) M.F ©rURTER, Macager. 
Old Urchard, Me 
hard, Aur. 14 18; Aug. 37-80, New England 
Bdvilie, Maes., Aug. 20-235, Sept 24-28. 
lavs,Jaly 24-87, Sept. 3-8; Dover, N. Ties 
’ Aug. 7-11, Sept. 17-9'. 


FOR SALE. 


da'k chestaat eeldings, white markings, 


rare, abou: 15.8 hands, weight 100° pounds 
kaoey type, docked talls, with superb, a)). 
‘jon: they are as pear perfect as possibie, 
onformation, smooth turned, thorongh'y 
est of mansers, flush high actors, beautify 
Jheads. Thispairis oighly flaished and go 
st aristocratic ‘orm; absolutely souad aud 
Ticks. A‘ldress 


s®. ©. BUTTER, 
iprieg Brewery, Sherbrooke, P. Qa 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE 











8 50, 1O8D Mare, seven years olf. 15.14% 
* paods bigh, by Feculler, son of George 
lam, thoroughbred. Not ta training, but can 
sarterin 84 or S35 eecondsanyiime She ts 
ad racy every inch of ber.and I think wil) 
) wilh proper training. Her mark was got in 
og race at Middietown, t., with 10 days 
Will tate a good sized business or driving 
part payment T. BR. SADD, 


Willimantic, Ct. 


POSITION WANTED. 


ek far Tr training *tabie by & sober and 





1§ Man. #ho cao train drive and condition 
r Best of references. Address 
nu. A. @G, 
Pr. © Hex 1885, Besteon Mase 


IQVEL FOR SALE. 


f the best stands in Franklin County. Furn 








i fixings will b» sold fer cash. Resi estate 
» Dought or rented. For fall particulars 
zx. ©. WILLIAMS. 
Montegue, Mase. 
FOR SALE. 
MATIC ROAD WAGON. Bought new a few 
ZO a+ been run obout ten times; will sells 
a. uM. DOLE 
Qeicc,, Mase 
“84 Quincy 





FOR SALE. 


rome biack gelding, five years old, sound, 
about 1060 pounds, This horse bas not been 
1 for +peed,but can show fast. He is an 
troader, 8 g000 wa ker, 8 geatieman’s idea) 
yrs Remember there are few such horses 
Oan be seen any day 
Hw. H. DOBLE, Quincy, Mase. 

62 4 Qaiecy 


al Brood Mare = For Sale. 


King. bay mere, one bind pastern white, 15.3 





fosied 188%, by Mambrine King; cam, Ella 

by AlmontJr. Bred by O.J.Hamin, This 
yf the grandest maresin America, absolutely 
without a blemish, has trotted half-mile track 
aud ha allber speed, pure gaited and lieve! 

with remarkable courage, standard and 
red. Assure breeder and capital prize to apy 
for price and particulars address 


J.P. CLARKE, 
62702 5t,.N. W., Washington, D.¢. 





FOR SALE. 
pacing gelding Dean, 9.31%, sired by Bur 
9.91\%4, by Alcantara; dam by Gideon, by 
» Wilkes. He isseven years old, stands 15.1 
bigb, welghs900 ®s; a nice brown in color, 
and smooth, a good driver and feariew of ai! 
5. I will show bim three miles better than 
balf in 1.09 or 1.10, an4 quarters in 33 seconds 


rticulars address 
ww... fOLSU RN, 
18 Central St., Milford, Mase 


FOR SALE. 


ry handrome, attractive, toppy acting horse, 
ars old; color, very rich bay; stands 15.3; 


—= 





5 1000; best of feet aod legs. He isa sure race 
the best looker t» be found, and agreat brusb 
He is in good condition for fast work, as he 


en joewed right along and speeded some every 
He is one of the finest road horses a man would 


o sit bebiad, and a better loosing one would be 
9 find: he wears no boote; fora high c'ass race 
or road horse he will suit the most particular 
and bis breeding ts also firet class. Will be 
ght Oall on or address 


©.W. HER SION, 
Fuller Building, 817 Main Stree!. 
Springfield, Mass. 
a 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ry Wilton, stallion, No, 82°54, foaled 1996, dark 
hands. Never been handled for speed, Dut 
quite promising. Would exchange for a fast 
pacer or trotter fit for the races; pay what 
ence there is. He is sired by Wilton record 
\; dam, Fortuna, 9 32. Address 
Box 516, Pianteville, Cons. 


— — — 


FOR SALE. 


ast green trotter and road mare sired by St 
 9.14%45 dam by Grey Fearnsught. she = 
ome dappled gray mare, 7 yearr o'd, stands 15. 
weighs 976, sound and smooth, & great driver 
an speed 9.20 gait, has never had any! — 
oght te make a fast race mare. For particular 
an. Ww. COLnRURBRN, 
18 Central St , Milferd. Mass. 








—— : * 
WN’S Automatic Speeder and Bike Cart 





driver, A our - 
does pot feel the je motio 
arom in other speed and bike carts. 


WN CARRIAGE CO., Des Moines, lowe 
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what it should be. This has been done in 
the cheese factories and creameries, bat 
they have not been as profitable usually to 
the farmers as those balit and managed on 
the co-operative plan, by which each one in 
working for his own best interest works for 
the Interest of all. “One for all and all for 
one” is a good motto for any people who 
are united for any purpose. 

As the creameries and cheese factories in 
many cases have found it for their advan- 
tage to have the machinery and con 
| veniences for making elther product as 
they see fit, or as the demand calls for, so 
also a factory thatcould can goods of any 
ot the various sorts, or make}jam, preserves 
| Or marmalade, or could evaporate fruits as 
might seem most desirable, would perhaps 
| be a beteer investment than one which 
| could do only one of these things. There 
|are men, and women, too, who could 
| manage such factories, and do it profitably, 





Mo paper discontinued, except at the option of the and as we have been glad to see the growth 
proprietor until all arrearages are paid. already made in this direction, we hope for 
all persons sending contributions to Tus still farther expansion on the same lines. 


PLOUGHMAN for use in its columns mustsign Thus far we are expansionists, at least. 
their name, not necessarily for publicati on, bu 
as a guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil | 
pe consigned to the waste-basket. All matter 





Strawberry Culture. 


fruit. It is found, by long experience, that 
the three foods which uature requires for 
all plants are nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash. Nitrogen furnishes the growth 
and development of the plant- Potash 
gives the quality of the fruit. So you add 
potash in the form of wood asher, if you 
have them. If you have not, buy ashes or 
some other form of potash and put them 
upon your soil. 

After you have cultivated as thoroughly 
and deeply as.you can to make the soil light 
and loose, draw the litter that you have had 
fora mulch over your strawberries off to 
those spaces between the rows, and haul i 
other coarse litter, covering the space 
between your rows as thoroughly and com- 
pletely as you can with a heavy mulch. 
This should. be done every year. Never 
attempt to get a second crop of strawberries 
from a plant. 


we securé @ distinct advantage. The soll two men in a pneumatic road wsgon she of the track in036. Yetif he had trotted 
bed is then rendered warm and moist for was started one evening at the first post over the same ground the other way in 0.36 


the corn when it is time to plant. My south of High Bridge, and was driven a mile nobody would have thought it was worth 
experience hes all tended toward late northward, finishing at the post just below tslxing abont. 


rather than too early planting of corn, ba the bend in the road near Dyckman street. | 
always toward early plowing and harrow | A strong wind was blowing in the direc 
ing of the soil. |tion she trotted, and though the road was | 

The next essential thing is to secure good uphill and down a good part of the distance, 


* * T learned to take advantage of the wind 
when I used to drive races on the kite track 
at Independenc>, Ia.,’ continued the trainer. 


|‘ I remem 
seed that will germinate quickly and surely she covered the mile in the ieee amonn ae teas oo 


when the right conditions are supplied to it. | time of 2.12, according to the watch held | 


This seed corn should be soaked in warm bya horseman of 40 years experiente who 


water before planting to increase its rapid- sat beside her driver. The publication of | 
ity of germination. You piant fine, soaked | the story brought ridicule on the timer, 
seed in land that has been turned over to | not one man in a thousand ga e credence to 
the spring sun for a week, and it will pro- the report. It pointed out that the be 
duce s better and quicker stand than the time ever made by @ trotterto wagon wi 
inferior seed planted a week or two earlier. only the driver aboard was 2.094, 


couldn’t go the last end 
of a mileto save her neck, and she was 
entered in a race against some game horses 
of greater speed. I thought I would be 


and | jucky to get fourth money. One of those 


prairie winds was sweeping over the kite 


st almost in the faces of the horses as they 
th | went away. I happened to get off right be 


and the 
The latter also rans the risk of being | trotter that made the record hed a mark of |e gc vcse the £004 ones. ‘They were fight- 


nipped by a cold wave and necessitating 208 tosulky. The man who dro 
replanting of a part orallof thecrop. In Dorman to her record of 2.154 
sandy soll I always plant the corn deeper couldn’t trot a mile 





Piant in the spring. Grow them the first 


ing for the lead and trotting together like a 


ve Alice team. Pretty soon I noticed that while they 
said ane sppeared to be laboring my mare was 
to sulky in 2120n the going easy. For a moment I couldn’t un- 





tban in loamy or clayey soll, both to keep it | fsstest track in the world, and all the train: derstand it. Then it struck me that she 
ers who knew her scouted the idea that she | was in a position where she was protected 

had pulledtwo menin a wagon a mile in from the head wind which the horses in 
2.12 over the Speedway. | front of her had to breast. I jast let her 
“ Fast performanees have been numerous jrail until we got around past the turn, 


this year. Lucille (2.093) was timed in 1.03 where the wind caught us the other way. 
for halfa mile whea she beat Cobwebs a 


intended for publication should be written on 


We give the following extracts of re. 


note size paper, withjink, and upon but one side marks made by Mr. James Wood of Mt- 


Qorresponaence from particular farmers, giving 
ibe results of their experience, is solicited. 
Letters should be signed with the writer’s real 


name, in full, which will be printed or not, a 
the writer may wish. 


fus PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to ad 
vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the 
most active and intelligent portion of the com 


eunity. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
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Canning Factories. 


One of the great needs of the farmer in 
many sections is the establishment of facto- 


Kiseo, New York, before the agricultural 
ciab Known asthe New York Farmers, at 
their meeting in New York city, last 
winter: 

Strawberries grown in this latitude are 
mach better than those grown in the Soutb. 
Southern berries are deficient in quality; 
and, as you journey farther and farther 
northward, you get them better and better, 
until you get your own ; and better than your 
own are those grown still farther north. The 
quality of fruits that can be grown in any 
latitade improves as you go farther into the 
northern regions. Whatever the fruit, there 
is a quality developed in the North that the 
South can never give, and this is especially 
trae of small fraits. The best strawberries 


| 1.013. The climax was capped, however, 


fortnight ago. Page (209%) stopped the 
watches at 30}for a querter one day not 
long ago, and on Tuesday last his driver 


Then I turned her loose. The good horses 
were exhausted and my little soft-hearted 
mare stepped right away from them in the 
race home. I’ve won many arace by those 


caught bim a half in the remarkable time of | tactics since then. 





when the pacing mare Dariel (2.074), moving 
with the wind from Dyckman street to the 


“* By the way, did it ever strike you that 
he secret of Ed Geers’ style of driving a 
race is right therein the way he has of pro- 


post near the Speedway Inn, between tecting his horse from the wind? Geers 


| | Washington Bridge and High Bridge, cov- nearly always drops in behind the pole 
ered the mile in 2 06, according to the watch | horse, you know, and trails until he strikes 


of her driver, and Little Gem (2-154) on the | the home stretch, sometimes untll he is half 
same day went over the same ground in way down the stretch. I don’t know 
211. Capt. W. H. Boyes, who drove both whether he does it intentionally, bat he 


ries for preserving their frait and vegeta. | 


bles by canning, preserving and evaporat- 


ing. Mot only do these farnish a sure and 
usually steady market for the surplus crops, 
butthey can take and work ap mach that 
would not be suitable to send to market. it 
is not alwaya the best that is most readily 
marketable. lf the market is distant, fruit 
and many kinds of vegetables must be gath- 
ered before they have reached their best 
point for eating, andthe ripening during 
transportation or while awaiting sale does 
not bring cat the best davor, that comes 
from ripening In the field with the rays of 
the sun upon it. 

Then there arethe grades knuwn as sec 
onds, that are almost too good to throw 
away, yet this had better be done than to 


mix them among the firsts, and in a season | 


of plenty they scarcsly pay for transporta- 
tion, if packed by themselves. Yet at a 
nearby factory they might be worked up to 
the profit of both grower and manufacturer 
in one form or another. 

Particularly is this true in the Southern 
States, where south of Baltimore there are 
bat few factories for working up surplus 
fruits and vegetables. The growers there 
can and do supply Northern markets unti! 
they can obtain their produce nearer home, 
but when that time comes they can scarcely 
obtaln enough for them to pay cost of pick- 
ing. Strawberry fields have been plowed 
ap when so loaded with theripe berries that 
the jaice ran down the furrow in a stream. 
Other fruiw have been left unpicked. Peas 
and beans have been plowed ander as green 
manure crops that would have had consid- 
erable valine if the crop had been ready two 
weeks earlier, and would yet have been if 
they could have been canned. 


lhe South does not suffer alone from this 
waste. In some sections of the Northern 
States the canning factories, by contracting 
with farmers near them to grow certain 
crops for them, have farnished employment 
for land and labor that would have been 
idle without them, and have paid fairly 
remunerative prices for what they wanted, 
and the farmere, knowing they had a sure 
markets nearby, have been relieved from the 
hecessity of going miles to sell their prod- 
acts with no certainty of realizing fair pay 
for their labor. The corn canning factories 
of Maine and the tomatojcanneries of Mass- 
achusetts are notable instances, while in 
the blueberry regions there are thousands 
who earn more money, or at least receive 
more money for gathering the wild fruit 
daring the few weeks it is fit to pick than 
they see in all the rest of the year. 

What bas been done by these factortes 
might be done by many others in other sec- 
ns. There is bat little danger of the 
‘ness being overdone inafew years at 
‘east. We well remember when not a 
srocery store had canned fruits and vege- 
‘a5ies unless some venturesome one en- 
2*2ed @ woman whom they thought skilfal 
St the business to pat ap a few jars, and 
‘Da! was more frequently in the form of 
ia preserve or marmalade, where the 
Cavor of the fruit scarcely was enough to 
® yea taste to the sugar. Now the shelves 
of ‘he grocer are covered with tin cans, 
® «8* jars, tamblers, of all sorts and sizes, 
— ‘some of the fruits and wegetables in 

o packages are almost as good as when 
ret gathered. The trade even now in- 
Croases faster than the supply does. 
Searcely @ season but that prices are 
marked up before the close or the coming 
'n of new supplies, not on one product 
“coe, Dat on many. 

‘-@ farmers, gardeners, orchardists and 
‘Heil fruit growers should interest them- 
rie ves in this. The withdrawal of this 
‘O'p\08 from the open market will tend to 
Keep prices more uniform through the 
— and yet encourage the production of 


' 
bh 
D 


* ‘\ \8 DOS necessary to walt for a capitalist 
ban we slong seeking for a place and a 
ness to invest his money, or for a 
tn moter” to offer to erect a building and 
Grcish machinery at a price about do ou 


the speaker had ever eaten were produced 
| jast on the borders of the arctic circle, in 
| Norway. The strawberries of Denmark are 
| better than those grown anywhere on the 
continent of Earope farther south. 

| It ts difficult to keep up with the new 
varieties. There are some varieties of 
| strawberries that would do best on a clay 
| soll and some on a light soil. Some of the 
| Gnest varieties, like the Marshall, beautiful 
| to the eye and delightful to the palate, and 
' the Gandy, which prolongs the season by 
| ite lateness, can only be grown at their best 
upon clay soils. These two varieties are 
only instanced to illustrate a general prin- 
ciple that you must find the conditions 
suited to the plant which you wish to grow. 
We have to overcome the obstacles that are 
in our way: 

Many small lots of strawberries are grown 
in beds. Everything, however, will grow 
| better In rows. You can cultivate a row by 

horse power, or by other means you can get 
' @ better result from a row than you can get 
from a bed. The highest possible result in 
the cultivation of the strawberry is ob- 
|tained by growing in hills. That is, you 
| put down a plant and do not allow that 
| plant to send out any runne s. 
| Of course all know that the strawberry 
reproduces itself by ranners; that is, it 
makes a growth ofarunner with a bud on 
the end of it,and that develops a root which 
| takes hold of the ground and makes a plant 
| Of course, the strawberry, like all other 
vegetation, reproduces its kind from seeds. 

The highest result is obtained by pinch- 
ing off all the ranners, thea the individual 

| plant will develop vigorously and the dor- 
mant buds on every side will grow until it 
| is grown into a great plant; and then, with 
| proper cultivation, you will obtain finer 
| fruit than can be obtsined from any other 
| treatment of the plant. 
| Next to that comes the cultivation in 
‘rows by which you confine the runners to a 
| narrow space lengthwise with the row. Pat 
‘the plants out in the spring, allow the 
| runners to grow, cultivate frequently, and 
| where the ranners become too thick and 
| matted cut them out antil you have your 
row a foot wide in space and not too thick 
so as to be crowded. Let them grow 
throughout the season, cultivate and develop 
| these plants to their greatest possible luaxu- 
| rlance, and as winter approaches, not too 
early, coverthem with stable litter that is 
| largely composed of straw with not too 
| much manare. 

Protect your plants from freezing and 
thawing. A great many gardeners protect 
plants in the autumn. In this climate 
a December freeze rarely kills any- 

|thing. It is the February and March 
freeze that kills things. Everything 
|is better to have its December. When 
| you have gone through your winter there 
| comes the freezing and thawing of spring, 
which is a trying time for plants. 

| On mapy a gentieman’s country place 
| quantities of plants are ruined because, 
| when frosts begin to come in November, 
|the gardener starts to “ straw up” and 
| protect things, so preventing them from 
| having that which is required, a December 
| in the year. 

When the ground is settled in the 
spring, and the weeds begin to grow, put 
in your cultivators between the rows and 
cultivate the ground as thoroughly as 
possible. Understand your mulch is still 
all upon your strawberries, keeping them 
back and preventing them from blooming 
too early. If they bloom too early an 
untimely frost may blight the bloom. 

We will presume your soil is already well 
fertilized. Nitrogen is the element that 
nature requires for the development of the 
plant. In the springtime you want to do 
that which will make frait of the highest 
quality; youdo not want any more growth. 
The nitrogen was supplied the season before 
to promote the growth of the plant. Bat 
when the springtime comes and the straw- 
berry blossoms, you want it to develop the 
highest quality and greatest quantity of 





pacers and timed them as they passed the gets his horsein a position where the at- 
poste, has timed hundreds of miles accu- mospheric resistance is next to nothing,and 
rately in exactly the same way when driv-| there he stays while somebody else breasts 
ing on the track, and neither his skill nor the wind. Tomy mind it accounts for a 
his word is doubted by those who know great deal of Geers’ success. Even on a 


| is capable of making such time on the fast- 
est track in the country so early in the | 
| season. 


shown that the horses traveled the full dis- 
tance In all cases, and nearly all of past 
| triala having been timed by competent 


|arecoming around to the belief that the 
true explanation of the seemingly incredi- 
| ble speed lies in the fact that the course is 
| virtually straight and taata horse may go 
| before the wina from endto end. Until the 
| Harlem River Driveway was opened an 
| opportunity to test the speed of the modern 


| 





PARTRIDGE COCHIN PULLET. 








year and reap your harvest the second year, | warmer in early spring and to provide it, 
and just so soon as the strawberry season is with more moistare. In sandy soil the 
over plow up the ground. Youshould have moisture is apt to dry out much faster than | 
started another plantation in the spring, |1n heavier soils, and by midsummer the 
somewhere else, and so the rotation goes | stand will be badly affected if the roots of 
on. | the plants do not extend down to a consid- 


trotting horse over a straight course never 
occurred. Some of the earliest trials of 
speed on record took place over the old 
Jamaica tarnpike on Long Island, buat 
these were in the early part of the century, 
before there wasa horsein the world that 
could trot in2.40 oran oval trotting track 
on which to make the attempt. Since the 
first trotting track was built by the New 
York Trotting Club in 1823 no representa- 
tive harness horse has, so far as known, 
trotted or paced a mile on a course without 
turns, Soon after Salvator ran his mile in 
1.354 on the straight course at Monmouth 
Park it was proposed to start one of the 
great trotters of the day over the same 
ground, but the trialof speed never tock 
place, and to this day nobody knows the 





possibilities of such a trial. 


him. Yet nobody believes that either pacer | sti]i day a horse trotting a 210 gait has to 


plow through what seems like a strong 
wind, and a mere gentle breeze seems like a 


| gale when you’re goin g against it. 
“A second survey last week having | “ To go back to the kite track at Inde 


pendence, I remember one day when the 
wind was whistling over the prairie George 
Starr set out to drive Direct a mile against 
time. He went down to the half in some- 
thing like 1.01, with the wind, of course, 
and lots of folka thought he was going to 
knock the world’s reeord into a cocked hat. 
I don’t remember how fast the mile was— 
not much better than 2.10, though. While 
he struck the headwind he wilted, and be- 
fore he got to the wire he was so tired that 
he could hardly put one foot before the 


|other. He just staggered home like a dead 


one, though no gamer horse was ever foaled. 
I’ve seen many another game one do the 
same.’ 

“ The records of cycling afford about the 
best line extant on the effect of atmospheric 
resistance and go far to confirm the views 
of the trainer above quoted. What is 
termed ‘ pacing’ a rider is done by setting 
the pace for him by means of a wheel, often 
atandem or quadruple, directly in front of 
the record maker. The pacemaker is in 
reality a windbreaker, and the man who is 
going against the record rans his wheel in 
a partial vacuum, so to speak, with little 
atmospheric resistance to contend against. 

* This advantage would seem to be worth 





Irrigation is indispensable. In this coun- 
try we have occasionally in June a i 
severe drought. Every one should arrange | 
to irrigate the vegetables and fruits of | 
every kind. They all suffer from drought | 
alike in the summer. 

For the growing of any small fruit you | 
want a thoroughly cultivated and pulver!zsd 
soll. Fertilization isa comparative matter. 


erable depth. 
Illinois. 


W. E. EDWARDS. 





The 2.00 Trotter Here? 


“* Now that a second survey of the Harlem | 
River Driveway has proved beyond doubs 
that the quarter-mile posts along the road | 
were planted in the right places by the 


* | about ten seconds to the mile, as the pro- 
That there is a difference between driv- | sassional record paced is 1.19, as against 


ing a trotter straightaway and driving him |; 5545 onpaced; the amateur records are 


around a tara every horseman knows, for |; 93 ang 2.02 3-5, respectively. The amateur 

more or less disturbed whenever his course 4,6 best time on record for trotters. mLf 

varies from a direct line forward. It was | atmospheric resistance cats as big a figure 

the elimination of one turn and the length- | jn grossing as in cycling, then it would seem 
ing of the two stretches in the kite-shaped | 

pn ——— Gs ees to be a fair conclusion that the trotting 


; 2 l 
You want enough plant food in your soil to | original engineer, expert horsemen have 9... 40 three seconds faster on such tracks SS SaST eee Gany ane He 


make a vigorous growth. Some soils have 


been forced to look about for a new ex- 


than they were able to trot on the ordinary conditions which faver the » epee 





thst food without the addition of any more. | P/anation of the almost incredible fights of | 
speed shown by some of the crack trotters 
Some soils require more or less added. Each | 14 pacers there. So many liously | 
grower must be the judge, but must remem- | 2 
| fast quarters, halves and miles have been 
ber that he must have a well fertilized soil, | reported f 
rom time to time that the majority 
and one that is thoroughly pulverized, for | 
strawberries, raspberries or any of the | of horsemen long ago made up their minds 
small fruits. 7 | there must be something radically wrong 
| somewhere, and most of them jumped to 
How to Make the Sheep Pay | the conclusion that the quarter posts were 
* | pot a quarter of a mile apart. 

Sheep have an advantage over most farm i More than a year (ago the question was 
animals by virtuo of the marketable quall-| raised asito how fast Cobwebs (2.17) could 
ties of the carcass and wool. When wool is | trot a quarter of a mile down the level 
in fair demand at reasonable prices it should | stretch from the bend to the end of the 
pay for the keep of the sheep, with interest | stone wall north of Washington bridge. 
on the investment, and sometimes a little | One — = — — _— feel- | 
profit additional. Ifthe wool will do this ing particular pper an ‘ was) 
why should a farmer ask for more? Some- | nor-no’west Nathan Straus sent him scud- | 





expenses. Even if wool does not pay in ond chronograph in response to the drop of 
this way the sheep can be made to pay. if|* handkerchief up the road as Cobwebs 
the woo! will bring in enough to pay for the | passed the starting point. As the horse 
keep of the sheep and the interest, look at | rushed past the post at the end of the quar- 
the profits that should be made in many ter, the timer snapped his watch again. | 


oval tracks. The introduction of small 
sulky wheels with pneumatic rubber tires 
has tended to reduce the vibration and the, 
disturbance of eqailibriam, however, and 
kite tracks are now deemed to be bat little | 
faster than the old style courses. 

“The chief superiority of a straight 
course like the Speedway undoubtedly lies 
in the possibility which it affords for taking | 


| rider. For the first time in the history of 
| the trotter these conditions are open to him 
on the long stretch of soft earth road at 


Speedway Park. The course is not level, 
to be sure, but itis practically straight, so 
that the retarding current of air which he 


| has to breast or the track at some stage of 


his contest with Father Time can be tarned 
to his aid on the Speedway. 
“ Those, horsemen who believe that the 


advantage of the wind and eliminating the timing of Dariel, Alice Dorman, Cobwebs 
atmospheric resistance which every horeeé | and other speedway fiyers hasbeen substan- 
has to encounter at some stage of the jour- | ally accurate are looking forward to sensa- 


ney on any style of track where the start tional aevelopments in the near future. ‘If 
and the finish are at thesamepoint. Speak | Dariel can pace a mile in 2.06 without 


ing of this phase of the matter a prominent | preparation as early as the middie of June,’ 


trainer said the other day: 


they eay, ‘what could a trotter like The 


Not one man in a hundred,even among | Abbct do along in the autumn if specially 
imes ¢ is heard that wool does not | ding before the breez3 with all sa.ls set over professional drivers, seems to appreciate | fitted for a fast mile?’ And then they 
F *83* is meant by this generally is | this stretch of road. An experienced horse- the importance of taking advantage of the figure it out like this: Dariel’s mile shows 
that « certain good profit from the wool alone | man stood on the sidewalk exactly opposite wind. 1 have stadied it for years and that under certain conditions a horse can 
cannot be made each year over and above the quarter post and snapped his split-sec- many’s the time it has been worth dollars trot anywhere from seven to 10 or 12 


and cents to mein driving a race or in 
showing a horse to a buyer under the watch. 
Not long agoa man came here to seca 
mare in my stable with a view to buying if 
she could show a quarter in 35 seconds. | 


seconds faster over the Speedway than 
on any other stretch of earthin the wide 
world. The Abbot can trotin 2.05 on any 
good track,ergo, he can trot in 1.58 or better 
—may be 155—when the north wind is 


other ways. The Jambs should then repre- | The hands had stopped at 29} seconds—a The wind happened to be blowing good and | whirling the dust clouds through the arch- 





sent clear profit, and after the ewe has seen | 1.57 gait. 
upon. Then good work will be given,and, “ The man who held the watch was 
every step in the process will be thorough. laughed at and accused of intentionally | 
That is the best way to avoid the necessity favoring the horse. Nobody believed for a 
of replanting corn. moment Cobwebs had actually shown any- 
In order to secure a gocd stand of corn | thing like a 200 gait witha road wagon be- 
from the first planting, the soil must be put | hind him. Several days later he was timed 
in thef proper | that first, and no attemp again in the same way, with two horsemen 
should be made to take advantage of an | holding their watches on him. This time 
abnormally early warm wave toget the seed one watch indicated 0.293 and the other 
in the ground. These warm waves are watch indicated 0.29 fiat. Afterward he 
invariably followed by a cold wave which | was timed a half mile in 1.034 and quarters 
does more damage than the warm one does (in 0.30. David B. was timed a half in 
good. We ought to know enough about oar | 1.032 and Dariel in103. Bumps stopped 
fickle climate not to trust any unseasoneble | the hands at 0.29 for a quarter, his driver 
weather in early spring. Of course one can | taking the time by starting and stopping 
utilize sach an early spring by plowing and | his watcob as the horse passed the posts. 
working the soll thoroughly, and in this| “So many fast performances caused the 
way its mechanical condition is improved | wise ones to change thelr tune, and they 
for all time. The soll is bound (to be cold | began to question the accuracy of the meas. 
and damp after the long winter, and if we | urements in setting the posts. Then came 
can plow it up and turn it over to the warm | the performance of R. 8. Crawford’s trot- 
sun of ah early spring wave of hot weather, |ting mare Alice Dorman (2154). Drawing 








strong from the West, so I said to him as [| 
took the mare out on the track for the trial, 
** I'll jast move her slow throagh the home- 
stretch here so you can see her way of) 
going, and when I get around the tarn 1’ll 
step her fast up the backstretch. 

** Well,it wasn’t any trick at all for her to 
go that quarter with the wind in 33 seconds. 
Mr. Bayer never tambied, and I got my 
price for the mare. Now if I had tried to 
show the fast quarter down the homestretch, 
goingagainstthe wind, she conldn’t have 
trotted it in 0.38. Another time, away back 
in the first part of April, I drove a green 
trotter a quarter one day in 0.304. 1t caused 
a big stir, and lots of people who timed the 
trial said I was a fool for doing it so early 
in the season. They didn’t notice that my 
horse was going before a stiff wind. 1 
didn’t say anything to them, but I say to 
you that it was easier for the horse to trot 
that quarter in 0.303 than it would have 
been to drive aim a quarter the other way 





ways of Washington bridge. The Abbot 
will be in town at the time of the Grand 
Circuit trotting meeting at Empire City 
Park next September. What a host of New 
Yorkers would beon hand to thank his 


|}owner, C. J. Hamlin, if he would consent 


some day to hook the great son of Chimes 
and Nettie King to a road wagon and jog 
him down through Van Cortlandt Park to 
the Speedway and there make the trial.’’ 

° From the New York San. 


The three-year-old filly Delgola, by 
Direct, out of Oro Fino (2.18), second dam, 
Manette (dam of Arion), and that is in Keat- 
ing’s string at Cleveland, recently stepped 
a mile in 2.20%, the last half of it in 1.06, 








Jay Critchfield, Columbus, O.. is at 
Grosse Point track with Bell Boy (207) 
Elia Brooks (2.15), @ brother to Split Silk 
(2.083) named George ©. Eastin, and one or 
two other good ones. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


The Plummer Farm School. 


Plommer Farm School was opened 
out th 1870, as a home for neglected boys 
belonging io Sslem. It is the work of the 
school to receive such boys, mould their 
ebaracters, educate them #0 they may be 
able to withstand temptation and become 
useful to the commanity. The school is 
situated on Winter Island, Salem, Mars. 
The superintendent is Mr. Charles A. John- 
son of Salem, The endeavor is to make 
the family as near like a good home, in a 
common family, as the means and number 
will admit. The boys become, after a 
time, strongly attached tojtheir new bome, 
as is manifested by their visits to the school 
and also by their returning to the school on 

1 6. 
“Tate are in three different grades: 
When they enter the school they are placed 
in Trust grade, where, by good bebavior 
they are advanced to the grade of Honor. 
This gives them extra privileges in various 
ways, such as baving « taro to the city 
about once a week in company with some 
adult member of the family, ana often they 
go alone to do errands for the school. On 
the other tand, by disobedience and neg- 
lecting to get good marks, they are set 
to the lowest, or first grade, when it takes 
a much longer time to reach the highest, or 
Honor —_. on 

Superintenden ; 
ber of pupils in the school Jan. 1, 1899, 28; 
admitted during the year, 12; discharged, 
12: and in the school Jan. 1, 1900, 28; the 
smallest namber throughout the year, 27; 
largest number during the year, 30; whole 
number during the year,(40;, average namber 
during the year, 29; average age when 









































reports the num- 


the time. 

Taking the entire period of 120 days those 
which began on the soured bran gained 272 
pounds, at a cost of $10.35 for feed, the gain 
in live weight being worth $1496, or $4.61 
more than cost of feed. Lot 2 on unfer- 
mented bran gained 286 pounds, at a cost of 
$11.52, showing « profit of $4.21. Lot 3, 
that began on bran and corn meal mixed, 
gained 283 pounds, consuming $9.70 worth 
of food, and giving a profit over that of 
$587. Lot 4, which had corn meal the 
entire 120 days, gained 410 pounds, at 
a cost of $1361. The gain was 
worth at market rates $2255, giving 
a prodt of $894. This grain cost less 
than 3 centsa pound, while on the two 
lots that began on bran the cost was over 32 
cents a pound on lot land nearly 4 cert~ 
on lot 2, and it was alittle less than 34 
cents on the bran and cornmeal lot. They 
think if the bran had been continave 
through the entire experiment the fatteolog 
process would have been expensive, and 
say that by reason of “its coarseness and 
fibrous condition it is entirely undesirable 
and unsuitable for pig feeding.”’ 


A writer in the Mail and Empire says that 
the health of farm animals depends very 
much upon the drainage of the soil on 
which the stables are placed. This is the 
natural drainage, and not the carrying away 
of that which should go into the menure 
heap. He quotes from several authorities 
to prove thas the soll shoald be well drained 
down to five or six feet below the surface. 
Ifthe soll is saturated within three feet 
or less of the surface, it becomes cold; 








admitted, 13 years; average age when dis- 
charged, 13 years 10 months. The boys who 
bave left the school bave generally done 
well. The last consecative number is 380 | 
Of the 352 who have graduated from the} 
school good reports have been received from 
the larger part. The first boy to enter the 
school called on « visit in Febraary last. | 
He 's now a man 44 years of age, and ts | 
woking in a straw establishment in Ux- 
bridge, where he has been constantly om · 

loyed for the past 16 years. 
. omen has been pursued, during the past 
year, under some difficulties on account of 
the arought in the early partof the season. | 
Many of the early crops were very short, | 
peas especially, for only one-third of a crop 
was gathered. Bat the later crops did 
better, yet there was quite # decrease in the 
amount of sales. Total amount received 
tr m sales of farm produce, $1288.10. 

The Piuammer Farm School is opened for 
visitors on Wednesday afternoons, between 
the hours of three and six. Parents and 
friends of the boys are allowed to visit them 
by consent of the superintendent, on the 
last Wednesday of each month, between the 
hours of 3and 6 o’clock, P. M., also on 
legal holidays. 

In this issue of the paper we give & 
photographic illustration of the Plammer 
Farm Sshool at Winter Island, in its 
recentiy enlarged form. It is an insti- 
tution which shows, by its past history, 
which can be done for boys of this class, 
and which promises, in the future, to be 
not only a model for such schools in other 
placer, but an honor and a credit to the clty 
of Salem, and to those whose time and 
experience bave been devoted to its 
development and progress. 
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Live Stock Notes. 


A Missouri man claims to have kept an 
accurate account of allthe public sales of 
Hereford, Angus and Shorthorn cattle held 
in the United States during the year 1899 as 
reported in the Breeders’ Gazette. He re 
ports the following result: 

Herefords—1033 head, $271,105; average 
per head, $262.44. 

Angus—469 head, $115,895; average per 
head, $247. 

Shorthorns—1794 head, $315,536; average 


adamp atmosphere rises from it, and all 
conditions are favorable to the growth of 
disease bacteria. He cites the case of 
the horses in two of the Royal stables in 
Manich, Germany, having same arrange 
ment of stalle, same food and care. In one 
there was an ¢ffisient drainege of the soil 
from five to six feet down, and the animals 
were healthy, while at the other there was 
a drainage of 24 feet, and the horses suffered 
much from fever and other diseases, until a 
deeper drainage was effected, when the 
animals kept in as good health and condi 
tion as at the other stable. 

The foundat!o1s and walls should be so 
made that they shall neither absorb nor 
retain moisture from the soll. If they do, 
decomposition of vegetable matter and de- 
velopment of bacteria is constantly going 
on to rise into the atmosphere above. 

It having soll well drained isso impor- 
tant for the stables for our animals, it is no 
less so forthe sites of ourown dwellings, 
and those other places where fevers fre- 
quently occur should look after this matter 





Butter Market. 


The firm feeling in the market continues, 
andisome of the dealers insist on a half cent 
advance for extra marks, and get it, too, 
although there may be more sold yet at 20 
cents than higher. At these figures much is 

| being put in cold storage, and the demand 
for consumption is fally upto the normal. 
Ash and spruce tubs are 20 cente, with 
acsorted siz2s 20g cantsin mostcases. Firsts 
sre also in demand at 19 to 194 cents for 
Weatern and 194 to 20 cents for Northern. 
Eastern creamery ranges from 17 to 20 
cents, but like the firats it must be very near 
thefextra in quality to bring top quotations. 
Dairy is in fair demand at 18 to 19 cents for 
extra,16 to 17 cents for firsts and 15 to 16 cents 
for seconds. Rsanovated in some demand by 
| retailers at 17 to 18 cents. Ladies dull at 15 
to 16 o.nts. While boxes and prints are 
| nominally held a half cent higher than tubs, 
they are plenty, and it is hard work to sell 
many above the tub figures. Quotations 
| stand at 204 to 21 cents for extra Northern, 
| 20 to 204 cents for extra Western, 19 cents 
for extra dairy and common to good lots at 
/16to 17 cents. Jobbers ask 214 cents for 
| extra tubs or boxes,and talk of advancing to 
22 cents, but jast now find it hard to get 


per head, $175 75. — | 


The Chamber of Agriculture in Norfolk,| ‘The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
England, has been testing the value of roots, | week were 39,928 tubs and 52,802 boxes, a 
and the proper amount to feed per day. | jot9) weight of 2,214,784 pounds. For the 
Twenty-one three year old Irish ballocks | previous week the receipts aggregated 1,902- 
were bought, and after four weeks of pre- | 681 pounds, and corresponding week last 
a feeding *9.—B were te wg peer "year 2,031,763 pounds. This 2 a mate- 

our pens of five animais increa pared with the week 
selected, of almost equal weights, with the | mane a oan and isthe largest 
intention of giving one lot 42 pounds of for several years. For Monday and Taes- 
roots a day, another 84 pounds, the third | qgy of this week the receipts indicate a 
126 pounds, and the fourth all they would | slight falling off. 
eat. Asafactthe third lot could onlyeat! here were no exports of butter from Bos- 
107 pounds a day, while lot 4 ate 115 pounds. | ton jast wk. For the corresponding week 

The feeding began Nov. 28, and until Jan. of jas} year the exports were 163 pounds. 
13 the roots were Swedish tarnipn, and after | From New York the exports last week were 
that date a small but increasing proportion 7g; packages,and from Montreal the ex- 
of mangels was substitated, until at the | ports agvregated 9590 packages. 
end of the experiment, Feb. 14, they were The statement of the Qiincy Market Cold 
getting two-thirds mangels and one third Storage Company for tne week is as fol- 
turnips. But we will give figures in detail, |jows: Taken in, 18,796 tubs; out, 718 tubs; 
as we have long belleved tarnips were & | stock, 88,570 tabs, against 83,532 tabs same 
good fattening ration when rightly used. time last year. The Eastern Company re- 

—* — gy yA Ly Pr ports a stock of — tabs, rs 8872 
cake and same Of 60 tabs last r,and with these added the 
wheat and crashed barley, or eight pounds | gota) stock in cold storaze here is 102,671 
a day of grain anti! Jan. 13, when they had tabs, against 93,404 tubs same time last 
10 pounds éach per day of the same in equal | year. 
parts. Lot l averaged 16 pounds each per | 
day of hay and wheat chaff, equal parts of Vegetables in Boston Market. 
each, and 42 poundsof roots. They gained The vegetable market is well supplied, 


1.8 pounds each aday. Lot2,11 pounds of ba 
| bat farmers say trade is fairly good, when 
eheff and 64 poands of roots, gained two | they are wiiling to accept the decline in 


over 21 cents unless in smail lots. 


os 





poundsa day. Lot 3 had 10 pounds of chaff 
and 107 pounds of rootea day and gained 
two pounds each daily. Lt 4 ate 10 pounds 
of chaff and 115 pounds of roots and gained 
22 pounds each per day. 

On Feb 14 lots three and four and all but 
one animal in lot two were considered fit to 
sell, and when killed were prime Norfolk 
beef. The others were kept longer, and did 
not dress near as well. Roaokoning their 
value as the same at the beginning of the 
experiment, and all selling at same price, 
the most profit after charging food and at- 

















| prices. Crops thusfar have been good and 
|pothing suffered for lack of rain, though 
| that last week was most welcome and in 
| good time, New beets are selling at $2 per 
|handred banches, and carrots $3 to $6, 
| according to siza. Fiat tarnips $2 to $2500 
|handred, and new yellow $3 a barrel. 
|Banch onions $150 to $2 a hundred. 
Egyptians $2 to $2.25a bag and Bermods 
$1 25 to $1.50 a orate. Lek are 75 cents 
}a dozen banches and chives 75 cents to 
| $1. Radishes 50 to 60 cants a box. Cacum- 
| bers $2 to $250 a hundred. Hothonse 


tendance was on lot two, avout $18.75 on .io 10 cenis a pound, Southern toma- 
the lot, but lot four was very near atabout | toes, fair to g00d, 50 cents to $i @ carrier, 
—* 8* 4 they — ye “i — ‘with some fancy Florida, ripe, at $1 50, and 

a we Sees one worth | firm at that. Ega plant not plenty yet, but 
more of roots than lot two, and were a little lower at $2 to $3 a case, rhubarb holding up 
leas profitable, aod the extra length of time | to $1.25 to $1 50 a handred pounds. Aspar- 


reqaired to fatten lot one and the poorer 
| a24ue in small receipts, bat selis slowly at 
quality of the beef made that less profitable. $2 25 to $8 a box of three dozen. 


They place the profitable limit for baliock | 

feeding at thet age and size at from six | Cabbagesare tn fall supply, and Norfolk 
atone to eight stone a day, or 84 to 108) 
pounds per day. 





“* Hit the Nail 
On the Head.’’ 


If you have eruptions, pains in the 
head or kidneys, stomach trouble and 
feelings of weariness, “‘ Hit the nail on 
the head.“ Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
hammer to use. It will purify your blood. 
The masses praise it for doing this and 
making the whole body healthy. 








The New Hampshire Experiment Station | 
bas been testing the valae of bran and corn | 
meal for feeding pigs. Twelve pigs were | 
divided into four different lots. They 
weighedfrom 45 to 50 pounds each at the 
beginoing, and for 99 days lot one was fed 
on fermented or sour bran mash. They 
gained an sverage of 61 pound dally. Lot 
two on marh of bran not soured gained 
.70 pound. Lot three on ¢qaal parte bran 
and corn meal gained .76 pound, and lot 
four on corn meal alone gained 1.08 pounds 
aday. All were then finished off on corn 




















PLUMMER FARM SCHOOL, WINTER ISLAND SALEM, MASS 





bring 25 to 50 ceuts w Darra: « ret+ fuc Wace- 
field, and 50 to 75 cease tur D:amheads. 
Long Island 75 cent: to $1 a barrel. Caaulil- 
flowers, hot house, $1 to $1.25 a box. Let- 
tace 25 cents for 3-dozen box. Spipach 10 
to 15 cents a bushel, and beet greens the 
same. Endive 40 to 50 cents a box, aod 
parsley 50 cents. String beans in large 
eupply, green at 50 to 75 cents a barke!, and 
wax 75 cents to $125 Peas coming in 
freely. Early varieties, small $1 and Strat- 
agem $1.25 to $1.50. Mushrooms vary from 
75 cents to $1 a pound. Summer squash $2 
a barrel and Florida marrow at $2 50 to $3 
a barrel crate. 

New potatoes coming freely from Savan- 
nab, North Carolina, Norfolk and Mary- 
land. Rose and Hebron fair to good at 
$150 to $2 and choice $2 to $3.25, Bliss, 
white or red, $1.25 to $1.50, and culls 50 
cents. Old potatoes sell slowly at 25 to 30 
cents for Dakota Red, 35 to 38 cents for 
Hebrons and 35 to 40 cents for Rose. 


Value of Clean Milk. 





tabies that were growlog at noon yedt«rdsy 
May serve fur Ginner or even for breakiast 
today, and thus are the hundreds of thoa- 
sands in this great olty fed. 

Asparagus is scarce and high, Colossal 
selling at $3 to $4 50 a dozan banches, extra 
prime $2t» $275, prime $125 to $1 75 and 
culls 75 centsto $1. Long Island. beets $1 
$150 a handred bunches. Jarsey sweet 
corn $1.50 to $2 a handred ears aod Soath- 
ern 50 cents to $2, vary variablein qaality. 
Caulifiowers are dull at $1 to $1.75 a barrel. 
Cacumbers selling fairly well at 75 cents to 
$1 a oa ket or $2 50 to $3 a barrel for Nor- 
folk, others 50 cents to $1 a basket,and $1 to 
$1.50 a barrel for No. 2. · Cabbages In largs 
supply. Long Island are $1 to $1.50 a 
hundred, and Norfolk 25 to 35 cents 
a crate for Wakefield, 25 to 50 cants 
for Fiat Datch. Lettuce from nearby 25 to 
75 cents a barrel. Onions plenty, and weak 
at quotations, Bermuda $1 to $1.15 a crate, 
Egyptian $2 bag, New Orleans and Ken. 
tucky $225a barrel and Sonthern potato 
onions 75 cents to $1 a balf barrel basket, 





“Cleanliness in milking may seem an old 


jects in the dairy category. 

The great value of milk as a human food 
lies not only in its inherent purity of qual 
ity, but also in the absolate nataral purity 
of its flavor. This characteristic trans- 
mitted in the manufactured state to butter 


consuming public. 

It is simply preserving the quality of the 
lacteal flavor as it comes natural from the 
adder. A very easy thing it looks at first 
glance, and yet, unless especial pains are 
taken to keep it pure, milk is pretty apt to 
become contaminated in some way or other 
to its detriment. 

The regular daily purity of milk cannot be 
insured unlessa systematic treatment is 
accorded it, beginning before its withdrawal 
from the cow. 

First, there must be clean stable sur 
roundings and a clean cow. 

Thatis, she must be kept dry bedded, all 
loose hair removedand the udder brushed 
prior to milking. By using a carry comb 
gently on a cow the skin will be stimulated, 
the hair attain a firm growth and gioss and 
but little dandruff scale off 

Most cows love to be brushed and curried 
also. Then again, the man who sits down- 
to a cow with unclean hands is a slovenly 
milker, and has no proper place in the 
dairy. 

He who dips his fingers in the froth of 
the milking pail, and strips the teats 
through the resulting grime, has reached 
the acme of filshiness in a milker, and yet I 
have seen many a hired man do it surrepti- 
tlously. 

Adairyman must be ever on the alert 
egainst such things in his hired help, and 
lay down rales of cleanliness, the observ- 
ance of which is strictly enjoined. It is 
often said, ‘‘ Never leave for any length of 
time a pail of fresh-drawn milk in the 
stable, lest it absorb odors.” 

This is good advice, but, at the same time, 
should there rightly be any bad odors to 
adsorb? 

I believe if there were more clean, sweet 
stables there would be more sweet, pure 
milk. 

Still another point. Not enough stress 
(s usually placed upon thorougt aeration of 
freshly drawn milk. 

Milk should be aerated before it has been 
allowed to cool in bulk, or bad unnatural 
flavors from “‘ smothering ” will be gener- 
ated. 

To let milk cool before being exposed in 
minute quantities to pure air is a very bad 
dairy practice. 

Either dipping or running the warm finid 
through an aerator from a height should be 
employed, and the latter method if thor- 
oughly carried out is preferable. Aeration 
both purifies and cools. 

As a would-be successfal dairyman always 
keep in mind the commercial as well as 
Intrinsic value of the sweet, natural flavor 
of milk and its products. 

Gror@Ee E. NEWELL. 
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New York Market. 


New York markets have a liking for 
green goods, right from the farm, aud they 
have been well supplied this year, Florida 
and Bermuda begsn, then Georgia, the Uar- 
olinas and Virginia followed in turn, and 
now New Jersey, Lorg Island and the coun- 
ties nearby are sending their share. Proba- 
bly a thousand or more teams loaded with 
vegetables and small fruits enter the city 
each week day at this season of tha year, 
and they cantra ip the wholesale produce 
distict from Washington market to Frank- 
lin street, and around Gansevoort and 
Falton markets. Most of them arrive be- 
tween midoight and 3 A.M. Many sell 
outright to wholesalers or leave their 
produce with commission dealers, and 
are qiickly headed homeward again 
bafore the general traffic of the oity is 
astir. Others stay to sell to the buyers 
from emell markets and the retail trade, 
especially around Gansevoort market. This 
trade begins about 4 A. M., and is brisk 
until about six o’clock, the light wagon 
going about among the farmers’ wagons or 
from store to store to find what they want. 
In the neighborhood of tenement districts 
the dealers in country produce must be 
ready to serve their customers at aix o'clock, 








meal for 21 days. In this time the gain was 
most marked inthe lots previously fed on 





Never Disappoints 


while in other sections se°en o’clock is 
early enough, and thas the fruit and vege- 





subject often touched upon, and yet it is of | g: 25 to $1.75 a box. Radishes 25 to 50 cents 
as mach importance now as ever. In fact, /anq rhubarb 75 cents to $1 « hundred 
consider it one of the most important sub- | ponohes. Squash, Southern, at $1 to $1.50 a 
| erate for white and $1 to $2 for yellow 
|crook necks. 


and cheese does more than anything else to ahondant at 50 to 75 cents a half barrel, $1 
commend the latter to the good will of the | to $1.25 a barrel for .green, 50 cents to $ia 


bunches for white, 75 cents to $1 for J ersey 
| Russia and 50 to60 centsfor Stone per 
| barrel. Tomatoes are in light receipt but 


| Savannah $1.25 to $2.25. Few lots bring 
| top prices, but strictly fancy lots could be 


Green peas only fairly plenty at $150 to 
$2.50abag. Jersey peppers scerce yet at 


They sell only slowly. 
Nearby spinach at 25 to SO cents a 
barrel. String beans in lightreceipt. Jersey 
|and Maryland wax are $1 to $1.25 a bas- 
| ket, green 75 cents to $1. Norfolk more 


| balf barrel, or $150 to $2. barrel for wax 
| Tarpipsare dullat $1 to $2 per hundred 


most lots are green, or not first class. Mis- 
sissipp! cases are 65 to85cants. Fiorida per 
carrier $1 to $1.75 and Charleston or 


sold above the quotations. 

Some small lots of Southern apples in. 
These of good quality sell very wel! at about 
$1.50 a crate, bat poor lots go slow at 75 
cents or upward, as to quality. Le Conte 
pears from the South $350 to $4 a barrel 
Peaches are easier for medium grades. 
Some fancy Georgia sell at $2 to $2-25 a car- 
rier, and good to prime at $1.50 to $1.75; 
poor to fair 50 cents to $1.25. Florida, 
Japanese, $1 to $2. Carolina $1.50 to $2 for 
choice and 75 cents to $1.25 for common to 
good. Plums arein better demand at $1.25 
to $150 a carrier for Boston, $1 
$1.25 for Wild Goose and 75 cents to $1 for 
Robinson. Cherriesare plenty and weak 
at quotations, 8-pound baskejs, black 50 to 
55 cants red 40 to 50 cents and white 25 to 
40 cents. la bulk, as to kind, 4 to 9 cents a 
pound. Strawberries were scarce in the 
morning, but the boats brought liberal sup- 
plies, and prices dropped quickly. Some 
fancy western New York brought 11 to 14 
cents, others, choice to extra, 8 to 12 cents, 
and common to fair 5 to 8 cents Mostof the 
lots went in latter class. Hucklebarries 
scarce and not many of prime quality. 
Pennsylvania ranged from 10 to 15 cants a 
quart, Jersey 12 to 14 centr, Maryland 10 to 
12 cents and Carolina 12 to 14 cents for 
large blue and 8 to 10 cents for black. Black- 
berries, Maryland large at 9 to 10 cents, 
with Dorchester at 7 to 8 cents, Harvest 5 
to 6 cents. North Carolina mostly in poor 
condition and sold at 6 to 7 cents, or lower. 
Red raspberries 4 to 8 cents a pint, and 
black caps 24 to4 cents. The lower rates 
prevailed when the arrivals were all in. 
Goosebarries were in moderate supply, and 
extra large brought 8 to 10 cents a quart; 
small to mediam dall at 4 to 5 cents 
Currants are more plenty, and large sell at 
6 to 8 cente, with ordinary at 5 cents. There 
isa good demand for fancy muskmelons at 
$2 to $3.a case for Florida, but common to 
ood sell at $1.25 to $1.75 and Charleston at 
$1 50 to $2 barrel or $1 to $150 a crate. 
Fiorida watermelons in large supply. Very 
few bring $30 per hundred, and from that 
they are at all figares down to $15. 

Nut many ch anges in the poultry market. 
There is a fair demand for Philadelphia 
broilers at 20 to 25 cents a pound for emall, 
and 26 to 28 cents for those weighing fvar 
pounds or moretothe pair. Western and 
Sonthern chickens steady at 18 to 21 cent» 
for large, but small go dragging at 12 ww 16 
cents. Spring dacks more plenty at 1:4 to 
12 cents a pound, and spring geese, Kasi «nu, 
steady at 20 cents. Fresh killed tarkeys | 
dull at 8 to 9 cents for best and 5to7 cents 
poor to good. Squabs steady. Frozen 
pooliry quiet with moderate demand 


to 








where it would bea greater nuisance, suc- 
cess is doubtfal. 


Boston Fish Market. 


The market is qaiet, with prices higher 
on shore fish anda good demand. Market 
ood is selling at 3 to 3) cents, large at 34 to 
4 cents and steak at5 to 6 cents. Shore 
haddock are 34 to 4 cents, pollock 14 to 2 
cents. small hake the same and large or 
medium at 2 to 2} cents. Cust are steady at 














| J 


24 to 3 cents», avd scup, week fich and batter 
GQshat 5 to6 cents. Blacfisn 6 to7 oonts. 
Helibut more plenty and cheaper, gr:y at 
ll to 12 centsand white at 14 to 15 cents 
Back shad 14 to 15 cents and rve shad 
18 to 19 cents. Eastern salmon 18 to 19 
ceats and swordfish 17 to 18 cents. Fresh 
mackerel 6 cents each for mediam and 
19 to 20 cents for large. Oysters are 
quiet in small demand at $1 per gallon for 
Norfolk standard, $1.25 for Providence 
River and fresh opened Stamfoids. In the 
shel), Blue Points $2a bushel, and Stem 
fords $1.75 or $5a@ barrel. Ciams steady 
and in fair demand at 50 centsa gallon or 
$3a barrel. Lobsters scarce and higher a\ 
16 cents a pound alive and 18 cents boiled 
Boston Exports and Imports, 


The exports from Boston for the wek 
ending June 22 were valued at $2 253,419, 
and the imports at $1,160,667. Excess of 
exports $1 092,752. Yor corresponding week 
lat year exports were $2,235,946, and im- 
ports were $1,207,658. Excess of exports 
$1 028,288, Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$50,602,326, and imports have been $39 525,- 
731. Exess of exports $11,016,595. For same 
25 week: last yea. exports were $62,440,874, 
and imports were $30,532,145. Excess of 
exports $31,903,729. The principal arti- 
cles of export were provisions $989,536, 
breadstuffs $518 183, live animals $240,830, 
leather and manufactures of same $186,678 
cotton, raw, ¢4198, cotton manufactures 
$7486, iron and manafactures of same $52,- 
702, machinery $34599, wood and mana- 
factures of same $31 995, hardware $6740, 
hides and skins $7500, tallow $17,999, paper 
$17,825, drags and chemicals $27.401, oil 
cake $5240, pianofortes and organs $3973 











- NOTES AND QUERIES. 





BRITISH CASUALTIES.—"R. W. J.”: The 
total Brit:sh losses in the war in South Africa up 
toand inclading the week ending May 26, are 


stated by the British war office to be as follows: | 


Officers killed in action 
Omiesrs died of wounds 
Officers died of disease 
Noa-commissioned officers and men killed 2,142 
Non-commissioned offisers and men died 


TOR Cee eee eee eee 





i: — — —*1[mj”“ anan——cco—— 680 
Non-commissioned officers and men died 
8,071 
Non-commissioned officers and men died 
———— 66 
TD —⏑⏑⏑ ————— 6,176 
— 712 
Noncommissioned officers and men 
wounded........ — — — 9 690 
—— 10,302 
Officers missing and prisoners............ 178 


Non-commissioved officers and men miss- 
ing and prisoners 





Grand total of losses 
In addition to these about 6500 officers and 
men have been invalided home sick (as distinct 
from wounded). Tbe wounded total is after de- 
ducting those who died from wounds, The pro- 
portion of deaths from disease is 5144 per cent. 
of the total mortality. Itshould be understood 
that a large portion of the wounded have recovr- 
ered and returned to their command, and that 
some of .the prisoners bave escaped or have been 
released by the recent British successes. 
HORSEFLESH As Foop.—"0. BR. F.”: The 
ose of borsefiesh as food isa subject which bas 
been brought into prominence of late, owing to 
the necessity to which the beleaguered garrisons 
ia South Africa have been reduced. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of general interest that certain 


22 


butchers in San Francisco have been detected in | 


using the flesi of the horse as a substitute for 
beef in the manufacture of sausages and 
other viands. There is nothing unwhole | 
some in using the flesh of such a ciean-| 
feeding animal as the horse, but it is rightly | 
considered that it should not be foisted | 
upon consumers in piace of more expensive | 
meats. In many Oontioental countries, the sale | 
of horsefiesh for human f0d is considerable; | 
bat the butchers are licensed, and the animals 
are killed under proper sanitary conditions. The 
New York Medical Journal points out that it is 
comparatively easy to detect the presence of 
horse meat even in such small quantities as five 
per cent. The suspected meat is boiled for 
about an bour in a small quantity of water, 
which ifs afterward redvoed bw avaroration 


ee, 


cooled and filtered. To this liquid a 


‘f compound iodine 


THE OIVIL Wag—: 
Ninth Regiment”; Veterans of ane 
dying off at about the rate of three ana , 
ber cent. per annum. Commissioner ' 
Evans estimates that there are ab 
survivors of the civil war. 
were on the 


oer 
wWarare 
D6 thirg 
Of Penatong 


Assuming ib 
among those not pensioned is 


the pensioners the vag 


who died during the year wouid be about — 
866. Oommissioner Evans Sstimate; boat * 
average age of the veterans vo Irvine * 
about atey·uiao years. The iast 80rvivor the 


War of 1812 died last sum Mer, seventy 7 

after the close of the war. A: ths te 
there will probably be a taw SUrVi¥ors of %& 
civil war still living in 1940. — 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





— 


+++» The denial of seit le 
-++» Life is a service, — apa me 
§' whom 
Will we serve.—F. W. Paver. 

-++-8in is that awfal thing which | oxe God Ip 
the face and says“ { won't.”—A. ¥. Bears 

- ++» Resolving to forsake al! things, remember 
among them to forsake thyselt—$. Bernara. 

---»Notolog can be love to Goa Which does noy 
shape iteelf into obe isnce —F. W Robertson 

+++» ThOse sre the best Obristians who are more 
Careful to reform themseives than to cens 
others.— Fuller, 

--»-Daty is the great mountatn-road to God, 
Pollow duty if you would know the Obrist-like 

alm in the presence of wrong.—Lioyd Jones. 

+++» Th@ reputation of a man is like bis badow 
—gigantic when it precedes him ana Digmy io 
its proportions when it follows him.—Ts4! eyrand 

-++-A forgiveness ought to be like a cance! ed 
cote, torn intwoand burned up, fo that jt can 
never be shown against the man —Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

.4 word isthe manifestation of a thought 
If I wish to communicate a thought to you, that 
thought takes shep3 in wordr. You CADDO see 
my thought, but what is there comes through the 
channels of speech, and so travels throtgh your 
ear to your mind, and becomes part of your 
‘hought. Now, Obriet became the Word, to take 
the thought out of the mind ana heart of God 
and translate that thought so that we could 
underrtand it, so that what was before invisipie 
and inaudible and beyond the reach of our 
souises,CoMes IDLO ©UF Minds and hearis as som: 
‘hing that was in God’s mind and heart, but now 
isin ours. Beautiful, indeed, isthis as an ex 
Dression of what Onrist is to us. You want to 
know God; well, then, stady Oorist and you wil! 
know sli about him. “He that hath seen me 
hath seeo the Father,” saia Jesus.—arthur 7 
Pierson. 
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New and Improved Service. 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis 


And ail points in the West, Nortt 


and Southwest. 
Short Line. Fast Time. = Low Rates 


The most direct route with latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between 
Boston and Montreal and all Canadian 
points. 

For tickets and further information ca!! 
upon your nearest ticket agent or address 
A. 8. CRANE, C. M. BURT, 

Gen’! Trs Mc Meneger Gen’! Pass. Agen 





‘THE ANGORA CAT. 


4 Guperd Edition, Beautifally Ll! ur‘rated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Chapters on a! 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
rect Type, Different Oolors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact 
everything about them. Over thirty-five hal!-tone 


illustrations from life. ‘My Oat Tom,” “A Ost 
Letter,” “Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,” The Home 


less Oat,” “ A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Cat ‘a 
Hospital Oat,” are ail interesting tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Kidge Farms Oompany. 

“No author corid be more justified in speaking o8 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than i# 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens ° 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledg@ 
of this well-known breeder. The book containt 
much useful information as to the diet and geners 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensad'e te 
any ow ero? one of the valuable and beautifu’ as 
mais.” —New Fork Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if 5is* 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very bands 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could Cesire | 
do Detter than he has done. Altogether the prospe 
tive breeder of Angoras wi!! find this book Interest 
ing reading.” — Country Gentleman. Albany, N. ) 

“ Those who are lovers of cate wil! find much that 
is interesting avd instroctivein this book 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ Itseems to usa book which those who are! 
cats will be giad to rvad.""—George T. Ange! 

Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“Itisa useful volame, both for the owners of [5 
Apgoraard other cats. It is tastefully boun’ sé 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter’ 
taining full of facts, beautifully fllurtrated’ 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mars. 

Intwo different bindings, price 82 a0 §!.2 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcoerally, or 


JAME* BROTHERS, Publishers, 
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Live ponitry in only moderate ce- , 

mand, Some nearby  chickeos se! Statement of Condition at the Close of Business April 7, 100°! 

at 17 to 20 cents. Western generally at 

16 to 19 cents and Southern at 15 to 16 cents. ASSt*TS LIABILITIES 

Fowls dall at 94 cents, and s0 are turkeys at | State of Marsachusetts Honda» $60,000 00 | Capital Bteok........... —— $! 

8to9 cents. Dacks dragging at 35 to 60 Olty, Town and Railroad Bones... 161,460.00 | Burplos Pun}.. .........+- ( 

cents a palr, and so are geese at 70 cents to ahead cceccecebes 60000005 1 087 106,04 | Karpings undivided.... — 

$1. Pigeons weak at 20to 25 cents a pair. Loaves on Real Estate.............- 141 876.00 | Deposits.............++- 27 

An effort is being madetodrive the trade| Hemend ioaure 1,957 944.84 

In live poultry away trom West Washington | oasn in Banks and Office......... . 478,388 88 

market, where it has been for years, on the — — 83.4! 
$8 183,401.71 93,15: 

ground thatit is a nuisance, bat as this 

would scatter it and send it to other placer, DIRECTORS. 
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Edition, Beautifally Illustrated, 
ling How to Select, Breed, 
Train aed Manago Them. 

fdetall and correctness, the volume is 
mplete book published. Ohapters on all 
ubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
»} and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
tf, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, The 
hing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
Different Oolors, besides interesting 
pw they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
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POULTRY, 


— 
practical Pouitry Points. 


roo many farmers and some poultry 
keepers who are not farmers, neglect their 
ebickens daring the summer. They have 

them hatehed out and ap to the point 
here shey 00 longer need the hen to ran 
gith them, or to be driven into the brooder 
at viadt. and then they are left to shift for 
ghemselv2e, excepting that they are fed 
trom once to several times a day. But 
ihere is other work demanding attention, 
and as it ts not the especial business of any 
one to xive mack time to the chickens, they 
get along a8 well as they can, and if the loss 
jg not too heavy it is taken as being alla 
part of the regalar programme in chicken 
raising. 

rhie is all wrong. When they have 
reached the age when they no longer need 
che care of the hep, they have attained a 
considerable value. A loss of one-third of 

0 
aa it exceeded after the chickens were 
half crown, and this was not more than 
naif (he loss in the flock. Those that did 
not die made little gain, and many made 
none for weeks when they should have 
peen pushing along rapidly toward growth 
and watarity. Halfofthem are no larger 
in September than in Jane, excepting in 
jength of leg: 

rhe canse of this is sometimes lice, which 
are being fattened on the food which 
should fatten and mature the chickens. 
These pests breed rapidly in hot weather, 
and there should be constant care to keep | 
them reduced in number. Once in two 
weeks is not too often in summer to make a | 
sboroagh inspection of the chickens and the | 
piace where they remain nights, and to kill” 
or drive away any that{may be in evidence. 

Yet another cause of slow growth Is irreg- | 
alar and improper feeding. To cause any-| 
thing to grow well, food must be given at 
regular intervals, that is, any of our domes. | 
tic animals, and in about regular quantities. | 
rhey are not fitted to gorge themselves one | 
day and starve another, aod when they do 
so they will not grow or fatten either day, | 
tor the excess of food and consequent indi- 
gestion Is about as bad as the day of starva- 
tion. Indigestion resalts in diarrta@:, and | 
shat may ravalt in cholera, and is often 
called by the latter name by those who have 
not kept close wateh of the fowl or who do 
not know the two facts, that the cholera 
seldom jasts more than twenty-four hours, 
pefore death ensuer, and that itis highly 
infectious, usually sparing none in the flock. 

Bat improper food and impure water are 
other canses of indigestion, and more fre- 
qaent where the fowl have free range than 
where they are confined in yards. Those 
who keep thele chickens In yards usually 
have some system about feeding, and a 
faulty system is better than none. Bat the 
hen at large may eat her fill of unripe 
grain one day, and the next chance to get 
dry whole corn. She may feed in the cab- | 
bage patch one day, not only to the injary 
of the cabbage crop butto her own barm, 
and then be shut up by an indignant owner 
for a week in a filthy, lousy, dark pen with- 
outany green food, and perhaps without 
soficlent water. She may get her fill of 
insects one week, and travel miles the next 
week without finding enough to satisfy ber 
honger- And she may have to depend, or 
may select from choice, for her drink, 
water from the most filthy unwholesome 
pools about the barn yard. This is not 
having good care, andahen knows less 
about taking care of herself than a baby a 
year old, as far as food and drink go. 

Bat these are by no means all the causes 
that preventthe chickens from growing in 
thesnmmer. They are often overcrowded 
nights, and especially so when litters of all 
agesand perhaps different breeds run to- 
gether. The larger will crowd the smaller, 
pe haps trample on them, and while all are, 
too warm, warm enough to sweat the flesh | 
off a prize fighter, the smaller usually suffer 
the most. Nor isit at night alone they 
mifer. By day, if they are fed, the larger 
ones drive the smaller and weaker ones 
away, and if there is not enough to satisfy 
the whole, some must go without. 

When storms or cold nights come, no one 
sees that they are made comfortable, and if 
there isa shelter they can go toit is mo 
nopolized by the older fowl and chickens, 
and the weaker ones are crowded ont. 

is it strange then that we say that many 
flocks, and most frequently those on the 
farm, make little growth during the sum- 
mer months, and that often from one-third 
to one-half of them die? Is it any wonder 
thattheowners of such flocks assert that 
it don’t pay to ralse any chickens, and that 
thelr cockerels are never fit to kill at 
Thankeg!ving and their pullets will not 
begin to lay antil spring? We have seen 
flocks mansged in this way, and we knew 
the owner had a tale of complaint before 
hesaid a word. He believed the yarns 
about puilets laying when fiveor six months 
old to be a newspaper lie, and those about 
hens laying 12 to 15 dozen eggs ina year to 
beeven more ridiculous, while he knew 
that |t took a peck of corn to mske a pound 
ofgrowthon a chicken, he did not care 
what breed it was. Se did not believe breed 
made any difference, anyway, and he liked | 
& mixed-up lot better than any one breed. 
The ta'k about breeds was all got up to sell | 
chickens or eggs at fancy prices to those | 

who were fools enough to pay them, and) 
foon bythe hour, until he beeame more 














resome than the most earnest advocate Of | -...ommended as 


a Dew breed. 





Those who keep their poultry confined t 
yards, as we delleve it will pay every poul 
try keeper to do if he grows anything else 
on his farm, or has neighbors who try to do 
#0, should plan to have green food for them 
every day'when possible, and good early cut 
clover as a substitute for the green food at 
(ther ‘imes, To do this crops should be 
Dianted for that purpose. Lettace takes 
first rank among such food, because it is the 
fret that ean be grown out of doors in the 
‘Pring, and becanse the hens and chickens 
ate expeclally fond of it. By a succession 
Of viautiog this erop may be made to far- 


aish ood for several weeks. Clover has a 
Well ‘cserved reputation as @ poultry food, 
whe\ler green or as hay, bat it is at its best 


date shorttime, though it may be so man- 


"281 \to give several crops each season. 
lfone haga garden there will be much 
wars from it to go into the hen yards 
ever) week, from the time one begins topall 
the early crops until the winter celery 
et ed for market, but itis not well to 
depend opon this alone, as it isan frregniar | 
—* it is better to plan a regular sup- 
D'y, 80d when these extra sappliies are on 
hand ose them and sllow the other to rest. 
J 1 what we have read we havea high 
iInlor 


ot rape as green food for poultry as 
Well as for sheep andswine. We meant to 
have sown some last year to try it, but as 
— that time we decided to change our 
— we did not do so. We know that 

Ctoprof turnips, beets and mangels are 
kreed!ly eaten when too many are not given 
“tone time and they are fresh. Cabbeges 





used to be our favorite green food as lo 
ane come, * them, and when they 
open beets, mangels aud 
Tney?s and let the hens pick out the inside. 
— me have little but the outer shell 
haney had finished with them. We did 


tp 
LF 
: 





Those who Intend to raise broilers for th 
narket in March should be ready to have 
ertile eggs in December or earlier. Mary 
® woman could dothis if she had afew 
very early hatched pullets or some old hens 
that moulied early and would lay a litter 


ber. [tis more easy to keep the chicken: 
free from lice then, as they do not breed a. 


ok is an important one, yet we have Shey doa hot weather. Whea the odict- 


ens hatch out, give each one a dusting with 
insect powder, put them with the hen ipa 
clean coop, and placs that in a clean plac , 
where the little ones can get down to ciea 
gravel or sand,and where they will have 
sunlight during the day, and they ougbt to 
be worth in the market 75 cents each whea 
they weigh a pound and a halt each, at 
which time they will not have consumed 
mach food. 

It is not well to put more than nine egas 
to a hen for winter hatching, buta hen can 
well hover 12 chickens, which is as many as 
may be expected to hatch under two hens. 
Therefore, it is well to set a number at a 
time. This may seem small business to 
those who have or read about 300 egg incu- 
bators and their work, with brooders to 
keep the chickens warm, but our readers 
are not all in that clase. 





Forcing the Egg Supply. 


Ut is not such a difficult matter to make 
the hens lay in summer as in winter, but 
nevertheless a littie csrefal forcing will 
make every hen lay jastafew more eggsa 
week, and they represent the extra profis 
paid for know'edge of the business. If you 
think thatit is merely a matter of forcing 
the hens to eat more, figuring up so many 
eggs to so many pounds of food, you will 
find sooner or later that the hens are not 
that kind of machines. They will refuse to 
make the returns expected, and before you 
know it the machine will be clogged up and 
no eggs will be forthcoming. In forcing the 
egg supply we are doing a work that re- 
quires the utmost skill and intelligence. It 
is mach easier to force the fattening process 
of a hen than to force her to lay more than 

rezular normal amount of eggs. Indeed, 
most of the food you feed toa chicken goes 
to make fat, and very llitle of it forms eggs. 
In order to get the latter we must feed egg- 
forming foods, not patent nostrams, bat 
common food, that contains the essential 
constituents of all eggs. 

Forcing the hens to lay eggs is simply 
assisting nature to perform its work in the 
highest degree. Wesupply them with the 
needed elements to make eggs. All the so- 
called tonics and stimulants do little or no 
good unless food of the right kind is sup- 
plied. The tonics may increase the appe- 
site, and the stimulants may force the sys- 
tem to more active work, but the gain is 
only temporary, and inthe end a reaction 
is more than likely to follow. If the right 
foods are given the tonics and stimulants 
may, on occasions, do good, but as a rule a 
healthy hen needs neither. It is only when 
she is ran down and not in good condition 
that she requires either a tonic‘or stimalant. 

All this being taken for granted, the 
work of forcing the egg yield resolves itself 
into carefal methods in feeding the hens. 
They must be given food thet will not all 
go to fat, and if in spite of the selection of 
the food the birds show a tendency to fatten 
up too rapidly they must be forced to take 
more exercise. Keep the laying hens busy 
in scratching a good part of the day, and 
they will eat more and lay mure. Feed 
them plenty of ground, green bone, pul- 
verized shells, grit and green things. All of 
these, inclading scraps of meat, con- 
tain the elements needed by the laying 
hens. Be more careful in feeding corn, 
which is sure to produce more fat than 
eggs, and the bread, meal and similar 
fattening articles. After one has fed the 
birds liberally, forced them to take plenty 
of exereise, and attended to their general 
health, there is little more that can be 
done. That is aboutall the forcing that 
will pay. There are other artificial 
methods, but their utilityiis rather doubtful. 

Pennsylvania. ANNE C. WEBSTER. 





Poultry and Game. 


There are but few changes in the poultry 
market. It is dull. Light receipts last 
week held prices steady, but they are com- 
ing more freely this week and it may be 


Don’t Hesitate. 


There is just one thing to use if your 
stomach is “out of order” and that “one 
thing” is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. The 

supposition is that 

you want a prompt 

cure and a lasting ° 

cure. That is why Z, 
the “Discovery” 18 





the one thing for 
your condition. It 
|cures promptly, 
| perfectly and per- 
manently, diseases 
of the stomach and 
organs of digestion 
| and nutrition. It’s 
sure to help. It’s 
almost sure to cure. 
It has completely 
cured. ninety-eight 
per cent. of all 
| those who have 
given it a fair and 
faithful trial. 
* About ten years ago 


I began to have trouble 
with my stomach,” 
writes Mr. Wm. Con- 
nolly, of 535 Walnut 
St., Lorain, Ohio It 
got so bad that I had 
to lay off quite often 
| two and three days in 
a week, my stomach 
would bloat, and I 


yould belch up £45, p 
an was in a distress at such times. T have 


been treated by the best doctors in this city but 


y o help whatever. Some said I had cancer 
Renal eee be others dyspepsia. Ihave bought 
and tried everything I saw adve rtised for dys 
| pepsia and stomach trouble, but continued to 
get worse all the time. About twe lve months 
ago I was in such a condition that my friends 
had some fear about my recovery. It was —* 
| 1 wrote to you for advice. You told me that by 
my symptoms you thought I had liver complaint 
ind advised the use of your ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery ' and ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ in connection. 


These medicines I have taken as directed, and 
a very happy to state that I commenced to Ff t 
better from the start and have not lost a ¢ ay 
this summer on account of my stomach. I fee 
tip-top, and better than I have for ten years. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cleanse 
the bowels and stimulate the liver. 
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THE FLYING SQUIRREL, 





pers ease up a little, or the summer hotels 
create a better demand. Choice roa+ting 
chickens, fresh k lied, gofatiy well at 16 to 
18 cents, bat ordinary lots are dail 
at 10 to 13 cents. Spring broilers in 
nly moderate demand at 60 to 75 cents 

pair, bat some a little heavier would 
sell better. A few choice fom) sell at 
12 cents, but the most of the receipts are 10 
to 11 cents. Spring ducks a little lower. 
None above 15 cents a pound, and some 
down to 12 cents. Bat few green geese in 
yet, and 20 to 22 cents is paid for good ones. 
Yearling geese 11 to 12 cents. Pigeons 
quiet at $1 to $125 a dozen. Iced and 
frozen stock in light demand. There 
are some Western broilers, 14 to two 
pounds each, that sell for 18 to 20 cents a 
pound, bat unless prime 15 to 17 cents is 
{nll price for them. Old fowl, iced or 
frozen, 94 to 104 ce.uts. Old roosters 64 
cents. Frozen tu:keys 11 to 114 cents for 
choice, and 9to 10 cents for fair to good 
Iced turkeys 8 to 9oente. Frozen geese 10 
cents, and ducks 10 to 12 cents for frozen, 5 
to 8 cents for iced. Squabs sell at 
$1.75 to $2. L've poultry steady. Some 
fancy large chickens are 18 cents -a 
pound, bat most lots at 15 to 17 cents. Live 
fowl 10 to 10§ cents and roosters 54 to 6 
cents. Game nearly gone, but at previous 
quotations while it laste. 





HORTICULTURAL. 





The Pium Crop. 


The annual crop of plums would, accord- 
lugtoa statistician, be nearly double the 
regular yield if it were notfur the black 
knot. This disease seems to destroy fully 
as much asthe trees succeed in ripening 
The warfare against it in some orchards 
seems almost hopeless, and I have seen 
farmers fight it fora number of years, and 
then go through their orchards, cut 
down every plum tree, burn them up, 
and plant peach, apple or pear trees 
in their place. I am not sure bat 
they did the best thing. They had 
demonstrated to their own satisfaction 
their inability to raise plams and to fizht 
off the worst disease that ever aitacked any 
frait orchard. Yet it is possible to raise 
good plum trees, and to produce fruit that 
pays well. Where the black knot bas 
become thoroughly established it is not an 
easy matter to exterminate it. One must 
keep everlastingly fighting it, and when it 
seems under the best of control it breaks 
out with added virulence if the season hap- 
pens to be very favorable to its growth. 

The good, old-fashioned Lombard plum 
tree is particularly aggravating in the way 
it gets attacked by the black knot, and it is 
80 susceptible to the disease that it is almost 
a hopeless andertaking to carry an orchard 
of them through a serious attack. The 
Japanese varieties of plums are not so sus- 
ceptible to the disease, and I have seen or- 
chards almost redeemed from destruction 
by grafting these on infected trees after all 
parts of the latter touched by the fungus 
had been removed. A good deal of damage 
to our plam trees is done by not properly 
thinning out the fruit, and we thereby 
weaken the vitality of the trees. Nearly 
every thrifty plum tree will set two or three 
times as much fruit as it can possibly 
mature, and if the full crop is allowed to 
remain on the tree until late the tree will 
suffer. The next season the tree may de- 
velop unmistakablesymptoms of plum knot. 
The only way is to protect the tree in good 
seasons as well as in bad seasons, and then 
when the fungus diseases are around they 
will be exempt from their attacks. A little 
prevention is worth everything, and in the 
end will save much money. Sometimes 
when we have fought the plum knot val- 
iantly, and have nearly succeeded in killing 
it, we spoil all by a little greediness. An 
unexpected healthy condition of the trees 
is followed by a large fruit crop, and think. 
ing to meke amends forthe losses of the 
past few seasons we permit too many plams 
io remain on the trees. ‘The results are 
disastrous, and all of our good work is 
spolied. S. W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 








—-Tne shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 1722 cattle, 1000 sheep, 
16,494 quarters of beef from Boston; 2843 
cattie, 156 sbeep, 20.806 qaarters of beeffrom 
New York; 1258 cattle, 801 sheep from Balti- 
more; 663 catt.e, 1100 quarters of beef from 
Philadelphia; 700 cattle from Newport Nees; 
475 cattle trom Norfolk; 42322 cattle, 1351 
sheep from Montreal, a total of 11,873 cattie, 
8U08 sheep, 37,900 quarters of beef from all 
ports. Of these 6684 cattle, 1501 sheep, 29,209 
quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 8811 cattle, 
198 sheep, 8691 quarters of beefto London, 
878 cattle, 51 sheep to Glasgow; 465 cattle to 
Bristol; 200 cattle to Hull; 140 cattle to New- 
castie; 622 cattle, 1077 sheep to Manchester, 
and 78 cattle, 150 sheep to Bermuda and West 
Indies. 

——Q(Qur foreign trade marches steadily onward, 

recording new high figures each month. For the 
fiscal year to end the 30th of this month, advices 
from Washington state that our exports of mer 
chandise will reach the enormous total of 
$1,400,000,000, an increase over last year of 
$173,000,000. 
@——The shipments of celery from the Califor 
nia Orange Compan; celery fields during the 
season closed in February amounted to 1100 car 
loads, This new industry bas been dullt up on a 
large scale in a short space of time. 

——The monthly statement of the Imports snd 
exports of the United States issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics shows that during the 
month of May the Imports of merchandise 
amcunted to $71,555 861, of which nearly $81, 
000.000 was free of duty. This is an increase in 
dotiabdle merchandise, as compared with May, 


1899, of over $2,000,000. 
——We note this week an advance in flour of 


60 to 756 centsa barrel, with wheat 5 cents a 
bushel higher, corn up 3 cents & bushel, and 
cornmea! 6 centsabag. Oats and bariey also 
advance from 1 to 1% cents a bushel, 

— There was avery fair Tuesday's ‘rade ‘pn 





reef. The market is very firm, with some cho'ce 
ateera selling st 9 cents, fancy sides 8% cents, 


hard work to prevent a break unless ship: | “nce 84% cents, good 8 cents '0 8% cents, light 


7% cenisto 7% cents, cows 7 to 7% cenis 
fancy bints 10% cents, extra 10% to 11 cen's 
good 9% to10 cents, light 7% to 8% cents, 
fancy fores 6% cents, heavy 56% to 614 cents, 
ac01 6% cents, light 6 to5% cents, backs 6 to 
7% cents, rattls 4% to 6% centr, chucks 4% 
to 6% cents, short ribs, 8% to 11 cents, rounds 
6 to 9 cents. rumps 11 to 18 cents. rumps acd 
loins 12 to 12% cents, loine 18 10 15%. 

——The muiton market is yet qaiet, with 
prices not very strong: Soring lambs 10 to 12 
cents, astern $2 to $550 each, Brighton and 
fanoy 11% to 12% cents, yearlings 6% to 10 
cents, muttops 6% to 8% cents, fancy and 
Brightons 74% to9 cents; veals 7 to 9 cents, 
fancy Brightons 9 to 91% cents. 

——The egg market is quiet with liberal ra- 
ceipts and but moderate demand. While a few 
nearby and Oape fancy brown sell at 17 to 18 
cents, anc a few choice fresh Eastern and North- 
ern at 14 cents, the most of them do rot go over 
12 to 13 cents, and Western the same, though a 
few may reach 13% cents. Southern fresh are 
dullatll% to12 cents,and Western fair to 
good, some of them having been overheated, are 
11 to 12 cents. The stock in cold storage, is now 
148 808 cases. One year ago 183,704 cases. 

——Danish butter has not been so bigh in 
Eogiand for 20 years as now. It is 12 shillings | 
6 pence ($38) per husdredweight higher than 
same week last year, and 18 shillings (§4 53) 
higher than same week in 1898. This encour- 
ages exports from the United States and Oanada. 

——New York exports of merchandise last | 
week were valued at §11,259,860, against 
$8 738 977 for same week last year. Since Jan. 
1, $281,480,814, against $281,920 607 for corre- 
spoading time last year. 








68 OUO, shipments east ete. 17,200, ieft for —— 
85,800. Receipts same week last year 51,822 | 


ume of trade, the most notable sale, about 25,000 | 


two otner packers foras many more. All kinds | 
of branded stock (except Texas) are moving 
quite freely. Some ecariy June Oolorados were | 
sold at 9% cents and branded cows of same | 
take cf could be bought at 9% cents, possibly 
8% cents. | 

——Timothy seed is higher, and likely to go. 
still higher, as short crop is reported. 

——The snipments of leather from Boston for 
the last week amounted in value to $229,465 ; 
previous week, $220,684; similar week last | 
year, $285,889. Toe total value of exports of | 
leather from this port since Jan. 1 is $4,873,898, | 
against $4,102,392. 

—The total shipments of bootsand shoes 
from Boston this week have been 85,109 cases, 
against 74079 cases last week; for the corre- 
sponding week last year, 106,784. The total 
shipments thus far in 1900 have been 2,124,570 
cases, against 2,090,407 cases in 1899. 

—The grain market bas recorded more 
strength and activity the current week than for | 
two years past, or since the Leiter boom. July 





at 85% cents, an advance of 10 cents for the 
week. Within the past three weeks wheat prices 
nave advanced 18 cents, and are now 11 cents 
overa year ago. Fiour has advanced in syr- | 
patby with wheat, recording an advance of 50 
cents a barre). Corn and oats have also ad- 
vanced. Pork has advanced 62 cents a barrel 
during the week. 

——The exports from the port oi Boston for the 
week ending Jane 28, 1900, included 367,096 
pounds cheese. For the same week last year 
the total exports included 168 pounds butter, 
75 886 pounds cheese and 91,055 pounds oleo. 

——The largest peach crop ever grown ip 
Georgia is now ripe or ripening, and will be 
marketed more promptly and in better condi- 
tion than ever before, says a Georgian paper. 
The number of trees has been greatly increased 
within two years, but they think the demand for 
Goorgia peaches good enough to warrant cop- 
siderabie farther Increase in their orchards. They 
are also making large shipments of fine plumr, 
and enormous quantities of Georgia watermelons, 
They need canning factories for plums and 
peaches. 

——Wheat including flour shipments for the 
week aggregate 4645,180 bushels, ag:/net 
4,678,029 bushels last week, 3,746,718 bushels 
inthe corresponding week of 1899, 8,799,470 
bushels ja 1898, 23,166,246 bushels in 1897 and 
2887 631 bushels in 1896. Since July 1, this 
season, the exports of wheat aggregate 196 470,- 
162 bushels, against 221,769.610 bushels last 
year and 229,072,288 bushels in 1897 98. Oorn 
exports for the week aggregate 23 514,593 
bushels, against 3,634,205 bushels last week, 





wheat has sold at 841% cents and August wheat \ 








——Wool reports from Australia are very bad 
It le claimed that there will be a shortage in the 
Australian clip this year of 75,000 bales, In the 
interior of Queensland there is not, figuratively 
speaking, a sheep living, owing to the severe 
Grought. The comparatively few remaining 
sheep have been driven to the coast. 

Agricultural Fairs for 1900. 
Os'ifornia, Sacramento...........++s00++++05- 8ODt. 8-16 
Delaware, Dover.........0+0005 —XX -Oct. 2-4 
Georgia. Southern Interstate, Atianta....,.Oct. 10-287 
Indiana. Indianapolis. ..........++++s++++++ee08ODpt. 17-92 
IiMoots, Sprivgfield............... osesceeees BODE. 94-89 
To’ a, Des Moines...........+065 o0ececece Aug 24-Sept. 1 
Mapitobe, Winn'peg..........-.-sese0s —X July 28-38 
Messachusetts Horticultural, Boston..........Oct. 2,8 
Michigan, Grand Rapids...............0..0« Sept. 24-24 
Minnesota. Hamline.........-.. ........ +++.-Bept. 8-8 
ccc cccccccccccevccccccvcce --- Sept. 8-7 
New Eng’and, Old Orchard, Me............. Aug. 27-31 | 
New Hampshire, Ooncora..............+-.eee00 Sept. 4-7 
New Jersey Inter-State, Trenton........... Sept. 34 28 
New York, Syracuse............... o+eee Aug. 37-Sept. 1 
North Oarolina, Raleigh..............ssese0: Oct. 22.27 
Nova Scotia, Halifax..............ccscseeeces Sept. 12-80 
Sy Ges coc cceseccsncccccesccesesescse Sept. 8-7 
ö a concccntacsscccccserscseceseees Sept. 17-82 
Pennryivanis, Bethichem.................... Sept 1114 
ith Ae Gy A BONE Oct. 1-6 
South Oarelina. O lumbia............... Oct. 29-Nov. ¥ 
South Dakote, Yankton...............sssss0. Sept. 10-14 
DORE, DONNA. ccoccceccccccccececéccecces Sept. 29-Oct. 14 
Vermont, White River Janction............ Sept. 11-14 
Wasbington, Spokane.............c.ecceeceee Sept. 24-29 
West Virginia, Wheeling.................s05 Sept. 10-14 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee.................c0008 Sept. 10-14 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury....... Sept. 27-29 
Barn table, Barnstable.............cseeceses Aug, 28-80 
Berkshire, Pittefield...........ccccccccsscees Sept. 11-18 
Biack*tone Valley, Uxbridge........... ++» Sept. 11, 12 
BUNGE, TRIG c cn nnsessccesecccccnccecvcss Sept. 11,12 
Deerfield Valley, Ohariemont.............. Sept. 18, 14 
BE POOR occcccccccccccccccccescecccccscs Sept. 18-8u 
Franklin, Greenfield,..........cccccecces-seoe Sept. 19, 20 
Hampden East, Palmer.............0...sce0e Sept. 18, 19 
Hampsbire, Amherst............ceeccccecces t. 26, 26 
Hemp hire and Franklin, Northampton....... Oct. 3,4 
. 2 een eee Sept. 5.6 
Hillside, Cummington.............ccccecces Sept. 26, 26 
Hingham, Hingbam..............sesceseceess Rept. 25, 26 | 
Hoosac Valiey, North Adams................. Sept 4-6 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ............ Sept. 26,2 
Manufac urers’ Ag’!, North Attieboro...... Sept. 11-18 
Marshfield, Marahfield...............ccceceee Sept. 19-291 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury.......... Sept. 18, 19 
Middlesex North, Lowell.............ce00s. Sept. 18.16 
Middlesex South, South Framingham..;..8ept. 18, 19 
Nantucket, Nantucket..............ccccccees Aug. 29, 30 
GePeTE, OEIOCE . 000000. ccccccccccescccccccoceccs Sept. 6,7 
Plymouth, Bridgewater................ccce0s Sept. 12-14 
BPOMOSE. BHOMSSR. cccccccccceccccccccccccccce Sept. 20, 21 
Unites, BlamGTo0rG,........ccccccccccccccccccces Sept. 12-14 
Weymouth, South Weymouth.............. Sept 27-20 
Worcester, Porcoster........cccccccccccccacess Sept. 3-5 
Worcester East, Cliaton ...... Seceveeneness Sept. 12-14 
Worcester Northwest, Athol................ Sept. 11, 12 
Worcester South, Sturbridge................ Sept. 18,14) 
Worcester West, Barre................cecees Sept. 27, 28 
MAINE, 

Maine State Agricultura), Lewiston............ Sept.3-7 
Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor.... Aug. 27-81 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle.............. Sept. 11-18 
Northern Cumberland, Harrison............... Oct, 9-10 
Ou. beriand Farmers’ Club, West Cumberland 

Sept. 25, 26 
Gray Park Assoc'ation, Gray Corner.........Aug. 28-80 
New Gloucester and Danville, Upper Gloucester 

Sept, 25, 26 
North Franklin, Phillips..................0.. Sept. 11-18 
Hancock Oounty Agricultural, Blue Hill.... Sept. 18-20 
Kennebec Oouaty, Readfield................ Sept. 11-13 
South Kennebec, South Windsor............ Sept. 18-20 
Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park Association: | 

BR PRIOR. cc ccescecccsccoscccsocccocccces Spt. 25-27 | 
See Ob ROE, WU Mnccosec-cccsscccecsssaceces Sept. 26-27 | 
Lincoln County, Damari cot’a.................0 Oct, 2-4 | 
Brtatol, Bristol Mins... ccccccccccecccccccces Sept. 26-27 
Oxford Oounty, South Paris................ Sept. 18-20 | 
Riverride Park Association, Bethel........8ept. 11-18 | 
West Oxford, Fryeburg.................... Bopt. 25-37 
West Penobscot, Exeter....................- Sept. 25-237 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham................... Oct. 9-11 


Richmond Farmers’ Clad, Richmond Corner.Sept. 95 
East Somerset, Hartisnd 
Waldo County, Belfast 
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West Washington, Cherryfieia 


Ossipee Valley Union, Corpish............... 
VERMONT. 

Addison, Middiebury.............. Ocecccccecce Sept. 5-7 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury.................... Sept 11-18 
Dog River Valley, Northfield.............. Sept. 18-20 
Lamoille Valley, Morrisville.................. Sept. 5-7 
Sy MIO a 0 0c cnntccdocncsccbseccdccccce Sept. 11-18 
Ryegate and Wells, South Ryegate........ Aug. 29, 30 
Valley Fair, Brattleboro............ * 


Waits River Valley, East Oorinth.. 
Western Agricultura), Fair Haven. 
Windsor, Woodstock.............. oe 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury................ 











OONNE-STICUT. 





2872482 bushels in this week & year ag”, 
8 902,821 bushels in 1898, 23,281,861 bushels in 
1897 and 1,786,697 bashels in 1896. Since Jay 
1 this season corn exports aggregste 198,768,-. 
920 bushels, against 165,298,158 bushels duriog 
the same period a year ago and 194,516,850 


WOWOR INOW rc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Sept. 25-27 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Hantington......... Sept. 18, 19 
Windham, Brooklyn................c.cececees Sept. 18-20 | 
NEW YORK. 
I, Sept. 18-21 | 
PN MII —— — —— Sept. 10-18 | 
ANOGARY, ADFOMOR.....cccccscccccccccccccee Sept. 11-18 
Nees MIO . Sept. 4-7 
Broome, Whitney’s Point.... Sept. 4-7 
Oambridge Vailey, Oambridge................. Sept. 4.7 
Oape Vincent, Cape Vincent.................. A’g. 9831 | 
Oatexill, Margaretville. ..............cccccceee Aug. 28-31 
Oattaraugus, Little Valley....................5 Sept. 3-6 
GREE, PUT ic cc ccccccecccccccccccccces Sept. ll-l4 
Cobleskill, CoblesKill...............ccccccees Sept. 24-27 | 
GUNNER, GRRTRRER. 0c cccccccscccccccccscccess Sept. 4-7 | 
ae: Aug. 28-81 | 
GR, GiB Sept. 4-7 | 
BORRIRIO, BG. 000s cccccccceccccceccccccccccss Sept. 46 
Delaware Valley, Waiton...............ccccees Sept. 4-7 
Sept. 18-20 
DUaMSSS, WARES. 000. cccccccccccccccccccccccccecs Oct. 2-4 
Dutchess, Poughkeepasie.....-............... Sept. 31-14 
Erie, Hamburg........... ccccsccses oc cocccece Sept. 1)-14 | 
I WEstPOES. occ ccccccccccveccccccsccccece Sept. 4-7 | 
Fulton, Johnstown........ Ceecccccccccecccececs Sept. 3-6 
DOMSEOS, WRG ccc cccccccecccccccccccoccccs Bept 17-20 
Gorham, Reed’s Oorners.................e0005 Oct. 4-6 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur..................05 Aug. 28-31 
GrOOME, ORITO,..... ccccccccccccesdsece cocsecces Aug. 21-33 
Herkimer, Herkimer......... presoccescccocece Sept. 11-18 
Huosick, Hoosick Fatls..........ccccceceeecces Aug. 28-31 
Hornelisvi'e, Hornelisville................-» Aug. 27-81 | 
Joffereon, WatertoWD. ........cccccccccscccecees sept. 4-7 
EWR, EW CMG. ccc ccccccccccccccccccccocccecs Sept. 1-14 | 
Montgomery, FOnds........cccccceccsscceecess Sept. 10-18 
BRSTTES, BROT. 00.0. coccccccccccccccccccccccee coos Oct. 2-4 
Wales, MAPLCB. ocecccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Sept. 18-20 
BRRMOEM, TD GBD ccccccncccevoceccccccccoecececs Sept. 11-14 
TROWEEE, TOWAGR. 0.0 ccccccccsccccccccccceccccese: Oct. 46 
Niagara, LOCK PORE. ......0cccccccccsccceeccces Sept. 19 a8 
Oneida, Rome........... oeesoccce veccccececes Sept. 34-38 
Oneonta, Oneonta............ ne. snebeesooted Sept. 10-18 
Ontario, COanandaigus...............6.csseces Sept. 18-80 
Orange, daleto vn. ................. Sevt. 11-14 


OPCRRS, AIEB .r00+00ccccccccccccesesess +--+ BOpt. 20-28 


Ovwogo, Oswego Palls.............0ces00e +. Bopt. 18-31 
Otsego, Coopers'own............. sescceeces- BOpt. 18-20 


Phewaiz Union, West Proair................8ept. 1-14 


Prattevill~, Pratteville..............cceccceceee Sept. 446 
Patnam, Carmel............ ee socceess- AUR. 37-80 
Queent-Nasesu, Mineola.......... —X -Bept. 25-29 
on Ay ey —XRXE Sept. 18 21 
Richfie joring?, Richfield Springs...... -Bept. 24-26 
Riverside, Greene................00ce00e o+e+ Bept. ll-1é 
Rockland, Orangeburg.......... e000 cocceses Sept. 11-14 
Rockland Industrial, New City....... eccccceee Sept. 8-46 
Bt. Lawrence, Oanton..............seceeeeees Sept. 11-14 
Sandy Oreek Sandy Oreek................... Aug. 28-31 
Saratoga, Ballston Sps.............c0cccceees Aug. 27-81 
Schevevus, Schonevus............0.ccceeceee Sept. 13-15 
Schoharie, Sohoharie................cesse0s Sept. 17-20 
ME Sept. 18-81 
— Sept. 25-27 
Shavertown, *havertowa................... Sept. 11-18 
Silver Lake, Perry...... Coe cccccccccceccccoccocce Oct. 2,3 
Ns SM vnsccsescccsseccosecesscoscesoocd Sept. 25-28 
teuben Southern, South Troupeburg........ Sept. 4-7 

See MUI casncoccescaccecccsceseoée Sept. 17-20 
— .Bopt. 4-6 
Tioga Northern. Newark Valley ........... Aug. 28-80 
ee a Sept. 11-14 
⸗ Sept. 4-6 
Re Sept. 26-29 
ER Sept. 2 -22 
| Sept. 12-14 
eS IN WU. ncssccctecncccedeoneves Sept. 4 
Wa r-nsburg, War-ensburg.................... Sept. 4 
Wasbing'on, Sandy Hill...................... sept. 11-14 
Wellevilie, Wellsville...............6 66.005. Aug. 20-24 
White Piainr, Whi.e Piains................ 8- pt. 84-29 
Wyoming, Wartaw..........c.cccccccecccecces Sept. 11-18 
Pe IIE i iascccnccsccdscccoceccecesce Sept. 19-81 
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¢ BEECHAM’S‘ 
PILLS Wet%,'iing | 


Cure Billous and Nervous Disorders. © 





j ; ) nem P 
Walaut Fi Age Farms Cc 
BOSTOLM AS §. 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick. 


No. If PORTLAND STREET. 
Boston, Mass. 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED UW 1861. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Onas. A. HOWLAND WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1900, $645,559.52 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $33,912,688.00 


Losses paid during past year $60,087.95 
Dividends paid durin ast 
year, $65,563.99 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - ° 6 169.17 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$390,697.78 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profi 
A condensed practical encyclopedia ef 


rg B Tactical Tymen. P 
ie — fF aah pes wi M Dree 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers mers 


than 5,000 questions about 
5000 profit. Careful edited by HW. Cob 


⸗ ditions for developing th« 

Questions egg into a “ Business Hen.” 

: * Incubation, care of chicks. 

treatment of diseases, selection and eon, feed 
8 


manner. Two successful egg-farms are deocrites 


in detail. On one is a flocd 

Answered -ot ‘so hens that average 

in short, this Is the best book forall who isve™' the 

‘ttle American Bem” that has ever been printes. 
Price in paper cover 40 cents 


For Sale bv Mass Ploughman. 





bushels in 1897-98. 
— Government statistics show that ther 
were 125 cotton mills in operation in Mexico in 
1899, and since then many additional mills have 
been completed, The 126 mille consuméd 58,- 
828 729 pounds of cotton, of which 19,053,482 
pounds were imported from the United States. 
——New York dairy exports last week inciuded 
681 tubs of butter to Liverpooland 100 tubs to 
Glasgow, also 26,885 boxes of cheese, of which 
17 816 boxes went to Liverpool, 83800 boxes to 
London, 1252 boxes to Newcastle, 1000 boxes to 
Hull, 998 boxes to Southampton, 841 boxes to 
Bristol and 2483 boxes to Glar gow. 
—Trafton makes the exports from ‘he 
Atlantic coast Iast week to include 413,900 
barrels of flour, 2,641,000 bushels of wheat, 
8,089.000 bushels of corn, 5180 barrels of pork, 
13,891,000 pounds of lard and 41,908 boxes :f 
eat. 
ae Ontet Augustine of the Sequoia tribe of 
Indians recently died in San Diego Oounty, 
California, at the age of 133 years. He bas 
ruled over his tribe more than 100 years, and 
never bas been incapacitated more than one day 
atatime. There are many contenarian Indians 
in southern California, whose ges can be proven 
by the records of the Franciscan Missions, 
established by the Spanish monks several ce: t 
turies ago. 
——The visible supply of grainin the Ua ted 
@tates and Oanada on June 23 included 45,525 ~ 
000 boehels of wheat, 12,161,000 bushels of | 
corn, 5 888,000 bushels of oats, 787,000 bushels | 
of rye and 731 000 bushels of berley. Compared 
with the week previous ‘his shows & decrease of 
1,350,000 bushels of wheat, 58,000 bushels of 
oats, 186 000 bushels of rye and 39 000 bushels 
of barley, with an increase of 931,000 bushels of | 
n. 
— world’s sh'pments of grain last week | 
included 8,269,180 bushels of wheat from five 
ecuntries and 3,889,693 bushels of corn f m | 
four countries, Of this the Uaited States fur- 











nished $4 646 180 ba.hels of wheat and 3,614,- 
693 bushels of corn. 
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me THE » HOUSEHOLD + COMPANION. 
4 


OEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 


Terms; $1.00 per annue. in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 
The EXouschold Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 





How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Ther 
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No book in existence gives an at 


ate account of the turkey,—its dewe 
Somont from the wild state to the varié: 
breeds, and complete directions + 
breeding, feeding, rearing and marke 
ing these beautiful and profitable birg 


Tne present book is an effort to? 


his gap. It is based upon the expe> 
ence of the most successful experts i, 
-arkey growing, both as breeders of fane 
stock, and asraisers of turkeys for ae 
ket. 


The prize-winning papers out of nears, 


200 eesays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em 
bodied, and there is ye one essay 
on turkey culture, from 4 

the country, including Canada and Nev 
Rranswick, that the reader may see wha 
ways bave proven successf in ens 


fferent parts o 


oomlity 


eremeey Mustrate a. Cooth, Lame 


Price. postpaid. §1.06. 


Address Mass..Plouehman Boston. 
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Only one hundred of the Cuban teachers 
that arrived Saturday can speak English. 
What a jolly time they will have at Oam- 
bridge this summer! 





@All roads of discussion lesd to expan- 
sion with Boston’s Eiward Atkinson. At 
the recent meeting of the American Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Science, 
this ingenious gentleman managed to re- 
mark that the great body of privates need 
to carry “ thinking bayonets,” and that it’s 
as true as gospel that “ when you scratch a 
jingo you tind a pirate.” And then, as is 
Edward’s wont, he advertised his own sedi- 
tious pamphlet. 





—— 


A new house for President Eliot is a cap- 
ital idea, and that the house be called Eliot 
House, in recognition of the thirty years of 
service which Harvard’s present head has 
rendered his college, a most admirable sug- 
gestion. The present tendency to honor the 
living as well as the dead is worthy of all 
encouragement. It makes it seem worth 
while to serve one’s fellowmen, and nicely 
refutes the wisecre’s lugubrious saw, ‘' Call 
no man happy until he’s dead.” 





Yes, thirteen is an unlucky number. That 
makes the thirteenth time Yale has beaten 
Harvard over that course in twenty 
matches! But then, if Oaptain Hig- 
ginson hadn’t had an accident, and if 
atroke Bradley hadn’t succumbed to ex- 
haustion, Harvard would have been the 
winner in the ’varsity race as well as in the 
other two. All of which is the same as 
saying that buat for a few slip-ups Cam- 
bridge Thursday night would have been an 
ancomfortable place for peacefully disposed 
citiz»ns, which it wasn’t at all except for 
the heat. 





Forestry c nventions are in order all over 
the country, and our people are gradually 
awakening to the importance of forest 
preservation. Many impracticable schemes 
are suggested entirely incompatible with 
private ownership of forest lands. If the 
Government owned all the forests, as is the 
case in parts of Earope, we might adopt 
Earopean forestry rales and regulations. 
Inarepublic and with individual owner- 
ships such arbitrary laws could not be en- 
acted. The most important work for the 
present generation is to devise means for 
preventing forest fires and the lawlesa acts 
of hunters, fishermen and others roaming 
the forests. 





The sugar refineries are advancing the 
price of refined sugar, presumsbly on ac 
count of the immense demand for canning 
and preserving fruits. Last year the 
American pecple consumed 2,040,676 tons of 
refiaed sugar. For 17 years ending with 
1899, the increase in consumption of sugar 
in this country was 106.7 per cént., an aver- 
age of 6.24 per cent. psrannum. The rela- 


For the season 1899 to 1900, the total exports 
of apples was 1,293,121 barrels. The first 
shipments of last year’s crop were made in 
Jaly and August, though the trade was at 
ite height in Oxtober and November. A 
shipment of 243 barrels from Halifax was 
made to London as late as May 11 this 
year. Daring laet season more apples were 
exported from New York than from any 
osher port, followed by Halifax, Montreal, 
Boston, Portland and St. Joho in the order 
named. The exports from Boston showed 
a marked falling off because many of the 
ocean steamers usually sailing from Boston 
were chartered by the British government 
as transports in the South African war, 
leaving Boston short of ocean tonnage. 





There are others beside Mr. Bok who 
have suffered in their editorial experience 
from the atrocious chirogrsphy in which 
the modern college girl indulges. “Some 
day,” this gentleman sagely observes, ‘our 
girle’ college will wake up to the fact that 
for a girl to write an intelligent letter,prop 
erly punctuated, and in a handwriting 
which does not drive a man clear to pro- 
fanity, is likely to be of more vaiue to her 
than a gift to glibly declinea Latin verb.” 
Still, it’s only fair to add that college boys 
share with college girls this end of the 
century illegibility, even if Mr. Bok hasn’t 
yet found it out. 





The best comment we remember to have 
seen as to the feasibility of the much-talked- 
of Anglo-American alliance is that offered 
by Lord Jastice FitzGibbon of the High 
Court of Appeal of Ireland. This gentile 
man, who has recently been *' in our midst,”’ 
concludes that the English nation and our 
own, however one in feeling, race and 
friendship, hava widely different inter- 
ests and institutions. Hence, to use the 
lord justice’s metaphor, he believed that if 
the two nations were harnessed together 
they would not travel wery far before, ‘ if 
it became the Interest of either animal to 
get his nose in front, the coach would be 
upset.” All of which shows the lord jastice 
to be wise as well as witty. 


A philanthropic scheme which Boston 
might do well to adopt during a summer 
season which promises to be excessively 
warm is that which Lee H. Jones of Liver- 
pool has carried out in his native town 
with very marked success. In 1897 Mr. 
Jones started out giving what are called 
court and alley concerts for the poor in the 
vicinity of their homes. The material 
equipment consists of a single platform 
with steps,a plano,a rope guard and two 
or three other articles, making one not 
large load. The occupants of tenements 
about supply chairs for themselves. Singers 
and instrumentalists give their services, 
and the programme for each concert is so 
popular, yet of such a really good sort, that 
on each occasion between five and seven 
handred people have voluntarily cleaned up 
their alleys and themselves to do it honor. 
it’e an attractive method of givinz cheer. 
Why shouldn’t some Y. M. O. A. branch 
take it up here? 





Admiral Dewey’s wife has the reputa- 








tive increase in the country’s consumption 
was larger previous to 1887 than sabse-— 
quently, if we except the abnormal gain of | 
1891, The increase in 1886 was 86 per | 
cent., 1884 seven per cent, 1883 10.3 per 
cent. and 1881 6.8 per cent. 
—— — —ñ— — 

Captain McKay of the lvernia may) 
be sald to offer expert testimony on 
the question of better harbor accommo- 
dations for Boston. “Give me three 
more feet under the keel of my ship 
and that’s all I'll ask for,’”’ he remarked 
last week to some friends. ‘I cannot load | 
the Ivernia to within three thousand tons of | 
her carrying capacity on this her maiden | 
trip from this port,on account of the lack of 
water in your channel. When I last sailed 
from New York | put her down thirty-two 
and one-half feet, while here I cannot go 
below thirty feet, which means a great loss | 
in cargo.’”’ Boston’s friends at court will | 
please take notice. 








Tae oldest ex-Confederate soldier is said 
to be now living in Alabama, at the venera- 
ble age of 108 years. He isalso said to be) 
the oldest man in the State. He must have | 
been nearly or quite 70 years old when he! 
entered the Confederate army, and was old | 
enough to hava known better. But as he} 
enlisted for the Mexican army, and his! 
company nev r got tothe front, hs may have | 
expected a similar experiencein the civ!! 
war. Many enlisted in the Union army | 
who never exp ected to eee any real fighting, 
but did see it, and real hard fighting, too. 
We remember when Secretary Seward said 
the war would be over in three months, bat 
many thousands of lives were lost on both 
sides after the Cate he named. 





We learn by the press dispatches that 
General Aguinaldo is trying to keep his 
forces in the field nntil after the election in 
the United States, in the hope that a party 
may come into power which will withdraw | 
our troops from the Pailippines and aid him 
to become chief dictator of those islands. 
Also that Pres‘dent Kruger is trying to 
struggle along against or keep out of the 
way of the British troops until the time | 





tion of making more mistakes of a nature to 
attract public censure than the wife of any 
other distinguished man. She has just 
bought an island at Chester Basin, a sam 
mer resort about forty milea from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and will have a summer resi- 
dence erected on the island. Olł course she 
has a right to spend her own money as she 
oleases, but how unofortanate that Admiral 
Dewey and his wife must seek a foreign 
ountry forasamn2r residence. To admit 
that no spot on our Atlantic coast from 
Newport Newsto Eastport affords attrac- 
tions to our only Admiral and his ambitious 
wife is hamiliating at least. Isn't the 
water just as salt and the breezes jast as 


| fresh on the coast of Maine as in the *' Bine 


Nose’ country? Isn’s the American flag 
just as acceptable floating over the resi- 
dence of our only Admiral in the land of 
his birth as the British flag floating over his 
English residence in Nova Scotia? This 
selection of a foreign seashore residence 
for an American admiral isin bad taste, to 
say the /east. 





War in China. 


Mac? as every one must regret the out 
break of a fanatical religious and race war 
in China, we can scarcely be surprised by !t 
if we look at the conditions calmly and with- 
out passion or prejadice. Ifthe Chinese 
bad sent their people to this country as 
missionaries to try to gain converts to the 
religion of Baddha, or to teach the wise 
sayings of Confucius, with especial instrac- 
tions to try to gather in the children and 
youth, who are supposed to be more sus- 
ceptible to teaching than the older, we 
should scarcely give them a cordial wel- 
come. Even in enlightened, liberal and 
tolerant Boston, which endures if it does 


| not embrace all sorts of * isms,’’ the people 


would be | kely to protest against this, and 
if the missionaries were not hanged on 
B »ston Common, as once were the Q iakers, 
they would be very likely to be banished,as 
were Roger Williams and Anne Hatechinson. 
Bat if they should chance, here or else- 
where, to fall into the hands of a fanatical 
mob, such as used to listen to Dannis Kear- 
ney at the * sand lots,” we fear that all the 


when anew adminittration bere will farnish | resources of our modern civilizetion would 
him substantial aid in his rebellion against not de sufficient to save them from sudden 
the E.glish government. We remember in | and violent death. And those same mobs, 
1864, when the leaders of the Southern Con- unorganized and without a capable leader, 
federacy encouraged their followers by the were powerfal enough t o inflaence legisia- 





hope that after election a new administra. | 
tion would grant them independence, bat 
we were not changing the administration 
jistthen. And we think it will be many) 
days before we have an administration that 
will prefer war with Eagland rather than 
with the Filipinos, 

In riding through many of the older farm- 
ing sections of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, especialiy the hill farms, we are 
inclined to attribute the present lack of 
prosperity, as compared with that of half 
a century ago, to two main causes. First, 
the lack of that stardy help which was once 
exacted from the boys of that period, who 
practically worked for their board and 
coarse clothing, end second,from the lack of 
the virgin forest , that were the bank from 
which many a farmer drewatidy sam in 
cash for his winter’s work. Boys of the 
present generation hesitate to spend their 
youth on the farm at nominal wages. Many 
seek employment in the cities. Farm own- 
ersare dependent upon a much inferior 
class of help, who frequently demand more 
pay than they can earn. If the forest trees 
which once grew on manya rough New 
England farm were now standing, they 
would be worth double the present value of 
the farm and all the improvements thereon. 


The export apple trade is an important 
factor in American commerce. O26 year, 
1896 97, we exported from the United States 
and Canada 2,919,846 barrels. In seven 
other years since 1880 have the apple ex- 











ports exceeded one million barrels a year. 
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tlon, aod cause the members of both Houses 
of Coogress to evact what is known as the 
Chinese exclusion bill, a law which many 
claimed to be a direct violation of our treaty 
obligations with China, and which is a most 
unjust discrimination against a peacefal, 
industrious and fragal peopie, simply be- 
cause of a difference in race, color and 
religion. 

The difference in religion and color, how- 
ever, is not the only charge which the 
Chinese mob whoare in insurrection for 
the purpose of driving out the foreigners 
make against the Americans and Earo- 
peans among them. They have been estab- 
lishing new methods of transportation and 
labor, and introducing new machinery ana 
tools, whereby one man can perform the 
work which has heretofore employed ten 
mep, at wages which if not very highly 
renumerative, at least afforded them the 
means of subsistence. This is likely to 
throw the other nine out of employment, 
and this means they must learn new trades 
or starve. It is from the ranks of the 
unemployed, or those who fear.that they 
will become so, that have arisen the Boxers, 
80 called, because in their desperation they 
are ready to gointo battle unarmed, and 
figbt with only the weapons the Lord gave 
them. We think we have heard of mobs 
much nearer homethan Ohina who were 
rendered desperate, and destroyed both 
property and lives because of this same 
reasop, the introduction of machinery to 
perform labor by which workingmen bud 
lived before, which they thought would 
place them out of employment. 





Again it is ramored that seme of our mis- 
sionaries to China have interfered with the 
clvil government there, and have posed as 
advance agents of American capitalists. 

We do not believe in the jastice of this 
charge, or if there have been such cases 
they are rare; and we sppreciate the noble 
men and women who have left home aod 
braved the dangers end discomforts of 
dwelling ina foreign land to spread the 
Obristian religion, but we sometimes are 
inclined to feel thet it would be better to 
wait antil those people are more ready for 
it. Would it not be better to let it spread 
more slowly than to sacrifice the lives of 
our best men and women to plant the cross, 
and then bave to uphold it with army and 
navy against the will of the people and the 
government of a foreign country? 

Deeply as we regret the loss of life and 
destruction of foreign property in China 
thus far, we more strongly dread what the 
fature may bring forth. Already the United 
States has felt it a necessity for the protec- 

lon of its citizons to send @ nava!' force to 
‘o-operate with the forces of European 
powers, and it may seem necessary to con- 
tinue this indefinitely, and to increase our 
power there. To retain our peacefal rela- 
tions to the Chinese Empire, against which 
these Boxers are in insurrection, and to 
maintain our trade relations with that 
great country and its 400,000,000 popula- 
tion, it may prove necessary for us 
to take possession of some of the 
ports of China. lf we do not European 
powers seem to have determined to do so, 
and they may divide them among them 
selves, leaving the Uaited Siates out in the 
cold. We bave little faith in their leaving 
an “open door” for as, however earnestly 
they may promise to doso. The diplomatic 
definition of a promise seems to be “‘ some- 
thing that ought to be broken,” and some of 
the European governments act as if they 
could not be too quick in violating the most 
sacred oaths when there is anything to be 
gained by doing so. 

It would be far better for us if we could 
prevent the partition of China among the 
Earopean powers, but this insurrection 
gives them a pretext of which they will not 
fail to take advantage, and we may better 
serve ourselves and China also by keeping 
some of her ports in oar possession, rather 
than to allow them to become the posses- 
sions cf Earopean powers. 

Again, we dresd more foreign complica- 
tions. We feel that we must retain our 
possessions in the Pailippines, or aliow 
them to be given up to anarchy and war 
between the native tribes,that may only end 
with the expulsion or destruction of the 
foreigners in Manila and other parts of the 
islands, and the subjugation or extermina- 
tion of the least powerful tribes among the 
natives. We feel that we must keep our 
control over Caba and Porto Rico, until we 
have given them good roads, good sanitary 
conditions and prosperity, and have taught 
them how to maintain all these by good 
government, for which they must fit them- 
selves, if they are to be trusted to form in- 
dependent republics, able to support them- 
selves against foes within and foes withoat. 
Bat we do not desire to take upon ourselves 
a similar responsibility in regard to China 
orany part of it- Let us hope that the need 
of so doing may not arise. 


* The White Man’s Burden.” 


The reign of Qaeen Victoria bas been a 
reign of peace, in sofar as freedom from 
invasion of the British Isles is concerned, 
bat some 40 wars, aside from a number of 
less serious revolts, have been carried to a 
conclusion by her subjects since the gaeen’s 
coronation in 1837 A list of these Wars is 
given by the Nieuws van den Dag (Amster- 
dam) as follows: 

A war against Rassia, 1854. 

Three wars against Afghanistan, 1838, 
1849, 1878. 

Four wars against China, 1841, 1849, 1856, 
1860 

Two wars sgainst the S ka, 1845, 1848 

Three Kaffir wars, 1846, 1851, 1877. 

Three wars against Barma, 1850, 1852, 
1885 

Nine ware in India, 1857, 1860, 1863, 1864, 
1868, 1879, 1890, 1897. 

Three Ashanti wars, 1864, 1873, 1899, 

One war against Abyssinia, 1867 

A war agains: Persia, 1852 

One war against the Zlus, 1878 

One war against the Basutos, 1879. 

One war in Egypt, 1862. 

Three wars in the Sondan, 1894, 1896, 1899, 

A war ip Zanzibar, 1899. 

A war against the Matabele, 1894 

Tqwo wars against the Transvaal, 1881, 
1899 —Translation made for the Literary 
D gest. 





Wanted--a Better Way. 


If it is trae that “ the hand that rooks the 
cradie is the hand jthat moves the world,” 
it would seem that the present gen- 
eration of mothers could not be better oo- 
cupied than in devising improved methods 
of celebrating our national holidays, and 
presenting such in attractive form to the 
young minds which they are now moulding. 

Telce within three weeks our own city 
is each year given over to a pandemonium 
of nolse and confusion, which is extremely 
trying to those of strong nervous organism, 
and tothose others who are weak and ill 
the consequences are often of a very seri- 
ous character, Even thedying are not ex- 
empt from disturbance by the deafening 
cannon cracker. 

Toe Seventeenth of June and the Fourth 
of Jaly are days of glorious sign'ficance in 
our national history, and should be fittingly 
commemorated through all the years to 
come, yet isthere nota better way to bring 
their lessons t>» mind each year than to in- 
duige in unlimited quantities of ear-split- 
ting explosives? 

Young America is very positive in his 
own opinions, and to merely forbid him the 
privilege of making the customary noise 
would be entirely without effect, as long as 
the means of so doing could be obtained. 
What is neceseary isto so interest him in 
other modes of celebration that noise will 
no longer allure him. How this is to be 
done is a question of grave importance, 
which it is hoped will be solvad in the not 
distant fature. The Fioral Emblem Society 
is said to have presented aplan at a recent 
meeting, and other thinkers are busily 
engsged upon the problem. The patriotic 
hereditary societies might well devote some 
of their energies in the same direction, 

Mothers of young children fiod them- 
selves under extreme nervous tension on 
these days, because they fear accidents to 
their litsle ones, and the list of casualties is 
usually a long one. Extra precautions 
egainst fires are made by municipalities, 
and unusual police vigilance is necessary to 
prevent the destruction of property by the 
hoodlam element which is so much in evi- 
dence. On the whole, theses days are, to the 
average adult, anything but the joyous 
occasion they should be, and one feels re- 
lieved when they are over, and a whole 
year st:etches ahead before the liability of 
apother outbreek. 

Processions and parades are an excellent 








feature when properly conducted, but even 
bere the hoodlam element may become 
offensive, if vigilance is not exercised as to 
who shall be allowed to participate. It is 
hardly possible that apy radical reform in 
the matter of celebrating will take place at 
ones. The change so devoutly hoped for 
must be brought about gradually, and by an 
improvement in the pablic taste. The better 
classes, to whom patriotism is more than 
mere confusion and blaster, can do mach to 
forward the movement, and especially may 
mothers and teachers, by interesting their 
charges in better methods, help bring about 
the time when every American, old and 
young, will hail the coming of these 
national holidays as seasons of unalloyed 
enjoyment and patriotic refreshment. 


Our New Prosperity. 


An idea of the prosperity the nation is 
now epjoying may be gained from Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker's new book, “ The New 
Prosperity,” into which he has gathered a 
sheaf of fizares and facts showing the tre- 
mendous tncrease in business in the United 
States in the past few years. Between 1897 
and 1900 Earopean banks of issue gained 
$4,000,000 in gold, going from $1,591,000,000 
to $1,595 000,000. In the same period the 
United States showed a gainifrom $693,000,000 
to $1,016,000,000 The savings banks statistics 
showed that whereas the average individual 
deposit in 1894 was $369, in 1899 it wae $419. 
It is interesting to note from Mr. Baker’s 
figures how quickly the unusual prosperity 
of the country is reflected in the charitable 
gifts of the wealthy people of the land. For 
instance, in 1898, Americans gave $23,984,- 
900, in 1899 the total charitaole gifts 
amounted to $79,749,956. As it might 
be expected, the use of luxuries in 
creased among Americans at a tremen- 
dously rapid rate along with the advance 
of good times. A curious instance of this is 
seen in Mr. Baker’s investigation of the 
piano trade. He found that in the nine 
States of the Northwest more pianos were 
sold in six months of 1899 thaa during the 
entire previous six years. Inthe diamond 
trade he shows that 1897 brought $2,000,000 
worth of diamonds into the country, 1898 
$7,000,000, and in 1899 no less than $12,175,- 
550. 


The general prosperity extends to some 
unexpected phenomena. For instance, 
owing to the larger business between the 
small buyers and the retail stores, the 
American people were using $11,000,000 
more of dimes, quarters, and half-doliars in 
Saptem der, 1899, than they had been using 
ia September, 1897. Tae postal business is 
not behind in its rapid extension. For the 
year ending June 30, 1899, 7,000,000 more 
money orders were issued than in the year 
1895, the increased amount coming to 
$55,000,000, and the average amount per 
order has been increased from $7 to $7.40. 

More curious still, reports from various 
States show that crime everywhere de- 
creased. Take, for instance, the showing 
in thesingle State of Illinois. For the year 
ending S ‘pt. 30, 1895, during the bard times, 
927 convicts were sent to the State peniten 
tiary. In the year ending Sept. 30, 1899, 
the pumber was only 506, or hardly more 
then half. The decrease, he declares, was 
urqiestionably due to lessened idleness. 
The army of unemployed is no longer an 
army, and no longer unemployed ; and there 
is in consequence less drunkenness and less 
tendency to crime. Prosperity also brings | 
with it a feeling of hope, and it is now) 
easier to earn a living than to steal it.— 
The Literary D)gest. 


Some Portraits of Daniel 
Webster. 


BY BENJAMIN F, STEVENS. 
When the Astor House, New York, was | 
inthe height of ite prosperity, ander the 
wonderful management of the late Charles 
A. Stetson, there hung in the gentiemen’s 
parlor a portrait of our great Americano 
statesman. By whom it was painted or by 
whom presented to the hotel n» one knows 
lt may bave been, and probably was, the 
work of Healy, one of the greatest portrait 
painters of hi« day, and it very likely was 
presented to Mr. Stetson by that coterie of 
Whigs, Philip Hone, Simeon Draper, 
Thurlow Weed, with whom our fellow 
cit zan, the late Philo 8. Shelton, Esq., ased 
to meet. The history of this portrait is 
quite interesting, as related to the writer of 
this article by Charles O. Billings, Esq, 
who in his tarn told it tothe late Eben D 
Jordan, Esq., and through whose means it 
fell into the possession of the latter gentle- 
man; and let me add into no worthier 
hands could it have fallen. It must have 
been painted nearly if not quits half a cent- 
ury ago, for although it pears the marks of 
ege, it is a perfect, a most wonderfal 
likeness of the ‘‘great expounder of the 
Constitation ” in the prime of life. 


When the contents of the Astor House 
fell ander the hammer, this portrait was 
bought by a man named Hughes; by him it 
was soldto a man named Milligan, who 
kept a restaurant on Broadway. He in- 
tended to call his eating-house the Webster 
House, having the portrait hung in one of 
the rooms as an attraction. it looked 
soiled if not absolutely dirty when first seen 
by Mr. Billings some years ago, whea taking 
a chop with a friend at ‘“ Milligan’s.”’ 
Years passed on, and on a second visit Mr. 
Billings purchased it, brought it on to 
Boston, placed it with Sinclair, who cleaned 
it, and it is now one of the finest portraits of 
our great orator that one would wish to see. 
It may have been painted by Healy, or by 
Chester Harding, or bya New York artist 
whose name has faded away with the worke 
which came from his penoll. Bat it is a 
splendid piece of work. 

The great picture in Faneuil Hall repre- 
senting Daniel Webster replying to Hon. 
Robert T. Hayne in the Uaited States Sen- 
ate, Jan. 26 and_27, 1830, was painted by 
Healy and is sixteen by thirty feet. It con- 
tains 130 figares, the most prominent jfigure 
being Webster himself. Look in upon this 
picture as we have done lately and see with 
what ;wonderfal skill the artist has ren- 
dered imperishable the features of this 
great man, who after this famous speech be- 
came at once the confessed favorite of the 
nation. 

George Peter Alexander Healy was born 
in this olty Jaly, 1813 In 1836 he went to 
Paris and remained there several years, 
making an occasional visit home. He 
painted portraits of Louls Philippe, Marshal 
Soult, Lewis Cass, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
Seward, Franklin Pierce, William H. Pres- 
cott, Henry W. Longfellow and many 
others. In twenty years he executed nearly 
six hundred portraits. The large historical 
pictare of ‘ Webster’s reply to Hayne,’ 
alluded to above, was completed in 1851. A 
biographical notice of him says “‘he was 
one ot the best American portrait painters 








of the French school.”’ 
“ I1n1845 there was established in New 
York the ‘Hone’ Club, named after 


Philip Hone, its first president, anda most 


Philip Hone arrived in Boston from New signifying red | island, eee 


York on Nov. 2,ana conferred with Mr. | been called It might, also, es 
Healy as to painting a portrait of Mr. Road Island, or Rhoad : 


Island, being near t shead 
Webster,tamiliarly known among bis neigh | Connecticut, — tan — " 








bors asithe Squire of Marshfield. Webster Qain say an dial 
in a slouched hat Pe amas ‘eat —8R —* slgnitied * land on long 
was sketched b under 

famous * Marshfield cree on the New York 1 named trom she | 
twenty-sixth of April, 1846. Healy’s Mr lag grantee. ils char 
pictare of Mr. Webeter was sent #* from the west side of ty 
trom Washington, where it was painted, to | CODB¢etoat river to the east side or poe 





the Home Club. Philip Hone in his most “*"? DY.” 
delicious diary says: “This counterfeit) TB® territory of New Jersey wa, 


presentment of our honorary member, the | °Y v8! charter to Sir George a: ur, 
distinguished senator from Massachusettr, °F Berkeley. Carteret, {1 — 
is a areat plotare, the best by far that has *** olvil war, had bravely deteniay yy. 
been done of him. The picture is to remain ‘#¢ Of Jersey, in the British ohannu a. 
in wy possession until a new president is %!# Dew possessions were namei 
appointed, and is to go at my decease to the memoratlon of this fact. J 
oldest sarviviag member. Healy has been Pennsylvania was first named 

very successfal; bat in none more then | 28,” forest country, to which the »...." 
this, which does not go into royal hands, Penn was affixed. Three countion 1. 
bat iuto the bands of a set of royal fellows, | #0utheast of Pennsylvania were | — 


and when Louis Philippe comes to New ‘érritories of that State. In 170) yh. 
York, Pailip Hone will show him as good ranted a charter and. named Delaware a 
a pictare as any in his American gallery.” Lord de la Ware, who first explored tt *— 
In less than three years after this was ‘ntowhichtheriveremptics, © 
written by Philip Hone, Louis Philippe) Maryland was named in bé nor o; 
was down trom his throne, a wanderer, | ¢tta Maria, wife of Charles [. in the charter 
What a pity he did not come to New York | its name in Latin was "' Yerra va, ae - 
as he did more than forty years before. We | ™eaning the land of Maria, or Mary's \ang 
well remember in our boyhood the litho. | Virginia was named in honor of (so, 
graph of this picture, which we thought Elizabeth, who was known as the ' 
then and still think the best of all his por- | queen.’ 
traits. With your kind permission, Mr.| The territory of the Carolinas wa, 
Editor, 1 will creep back into my den, only | @eantes to the French settlers in 1/2, ang 
to come out again to give an occasional | named after Charles the First of France 
roar. King George I. of Eogland was the spon- 
— 9— for the State of Georgia. 
How to Avoid __ Maine, in the charter granted by Charis 
—— Planting of | I, in 1639, was named “ The Province Z 
bd | 
| Countie of Mayne, because regarded as , 
The best growers of corn rarely have to. part of the Mayne (main) Lande of New 
make a second planting of their cropr, and | England.” 
it is more rare when this work pays. There) Vermont is formed from two French 
are seasons, of course, when a very late| words, “vecd” and “mont,” meaning 
cold wave makes it necessary to replant in green mountain. 
order to secure a crop. Butin mostcases| Kentucky is an Indian word, variously 
the replanting is the result of lack of proper explained as meaning ‘at the head of the 
forethought and good jadgment. If the river,” “river of blood,” and “the dark 
work is not done properly the first time and bloody ground.” 
there will always be the possibility of a Mississippi is from the Indian “ Mees 
second planting, and some farmers seem to | yeedee,” meaning not “the father of 
plant aponthistheory. It is mach better| waters,” but “the great waters.” 
to burn your ships behind you and makeup; Colcradois named for the Rio Colorado 
your mind that there is nothing to fall back | In Spanish Colorado means rad¢y or red 
its best days of usefulness there is always a refering to the color of the water of that 
merket for it. Here is another profit that ‘« | river. 
not commonly counted in, for the cost of the; Tennessee is su ' b 
ewe is figured ap at so much a year, and the | named from ‘Tenas a Py ohiet 
price reccived for it hardly seems to pay for | villages of the Cherokee Indians, which was 
the keeping. located on the banks of the Tennessee 
One — in yy be fair with the | river. 
sheep, re out the different profits from hb 
the wool, the lambs and the mutton. It is| wa tia — 
a poor year, indeed, when the wool cannot | water.’ 
be made to pay for the keep of the sheep, ‘The State of Nevada is named from the 
and with prices as they are now it cap bo Sierra Nevada mountains, which in torn 
madeto bring ina good deal more. 26 | are said to have been named from the Sierra 
man of course makes more in this way than Navada of Granada, Spain. 
another, because he is able tostady the ‘The word Nebraska comes from an Indian 
economy of feeding better, and sometimes | word meaning “ shallow river.” 
the conditions for raising food cheaply are) Kansas is named from {ts principal river 
In bis favor. But no one who attempts to! 4 iris of Indians formerly in that local 
raise sheep for a living oan afford to neglect ity were known as the x ag 
| neos or Kows, 
intimate and constant study of this side of and the State is probably named from 
the question. The feeding that will keep | ynem. 
the sheep in good condition and cost the 
least possible cum is what we are all alm- Florida was discovered by Ponce de Lon 
ing at. The lambs should be madea regular ‘f0D@-thay day lay-own) on Easter day, 
and called in Spanish Pascua Fiorida (palis- 
part of the crop, almost as regular as the 
wool, and the lambs mast be raised at the °°°-#2 floh-ree-dab), or flowery Easter. 
right seasons to bring the greatest profit. Alabama is named from an ancient [nd- 
A good ewe that will drop a lamb regularly fan (tribe of the Mississippi valley; the 
and rear it without trouble isa desirable 2&me signifies * here we rest.” 
animal. But there is always a tendency to [12 wort Ohio originates from O-he-zah 
keep good ewes that produce valuable wool of the Wyandotte Indian dialect, which 
and good lambs too long. Remember that ™¢82s “ something great.” The name was 
the carcass of the ewe itself is a part “rst applied to the river. 
of the business, and do not keep the animal Iowa ix named from the river of that 
so long that it will die on your hands or 28™eé, the river from the loway Indians 
have no marketable value. 1: is betterto,, Missour! is derived from the Indian 
raise a few crops of wool and lambs from |‘ Min-he-sho-shay,” signifying “ muddy 
her, and then send her to market, raising W**er.” [he Siate takes its name from the 
meanwhile a good lamb to take her place. ‘!ver- 
In this way we keep up @ constant change The name Wisconsin is of French-Indian 
in the personnel of the flock, and never origin. It was formerly spalled Oalsid! 
have any old creaturas that heve oatlived ©0-siD, meaning “ westward flowing.” 
their usefaloess. E. P. SMITH. Illinoie was the name of a confederacy of 
Ohio. Indians. The name isfrom “lini,” man, 
etn the Indian plural ‘‘uk’’ being changed by 


* the French to “ois.” 
Imports from Tropical Countries Tie name Michigan was first applied to 


The April Summary of Commerce and ‘he lake. [t comes from Indian words of 
Finance, which has jast been issued by the ny fr ** origin, ** Mitoha, 
Treasury bureac of statistics, shows that in| — en =i -. * in honor of Louis 
the ten months ending with April ourim- XIV of France, and was formerly applied 
ports of tropical products have been over wv me French possessions in the Missiasipp! 
$300,000,000 in value, thus averaging fally a | Y!!€y- 
million dollars a day,and indicating that for My gh SR 
the fall year they will reach $365,000,000. | she Keneas nation, were celebrated for the 
Indie rubber, fibres, raw silk, cotton, | fine quality of theirbows. From this they 
gums, cabinet woods, indigo, ivory, were called Arc, or Bow, Indians, and fter- 
dyewoods and certain lines of chem- vards Arkansss. 
joals make up the share of this vast) : 
sum| which the manufactarers of the ——The trees in the streets and pubdiic ond 

| of Paris are estimated by M. Mangin to number 
Uaited States take and require in constantly pout eighty thousand. Of these twenty-six 
increasing quantities. Tne importation of | thousand are plane trees, seventeen thousand 
raw materials for use in manufacturing has | chestnuts and Atteen thousand elms, the '& 
increased steadily, and :now forms more | mainder being sycamores, maples, lindens, etc. 
than one-third of our total imports, and the | with spparent!y only one oak and one mulder'y 
large proportion of this comes from | T2* ee — ye ay — — 

thecentre of the city the trees suffer from jac 
the tropics. O: india rebber alone the of air: in gardens surrounded by houses the 
imports of the 10 months amount t0 i asstion of the sun's rays seems to be often 
more than $27,000,000, of fibres 0 tatai,and root breathing is interfered with oy 
$20,000,000, of unmanafactured silk $40,-| hardness of the ground snd especially by ‘be 
000,000, of cotton over $7,000,000, of | salt used on pavements for dissolving snow. Hut 
gams, more than $5,000,000, while cabi-| the greatest disaster !s wrought, it is believes, 
net woods, dyewoods, indigo and ivory | by excavations of the engineer. 
also agaregate several millions. Of the) when you need medicine you should get (ne 
constantly increasing proportion of 1M-! peg: tnat money can buy. and experience or rt 
ports of fvodstuffs, sugar of COUrSE! gnigio be Hood’s Sarsapariiis. 
is first, and of that the proportion | 
which comes from the tropics is vastly =i : 
greater in the past year than in imme- #>>>>>>>>>>>><ccccccccecce = 
diately preceding years, the Datch Esst . 
indies, which lie jast alongside of the) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Philippines, being now our largest single | 
source of supply for sugar. For the 10 
months the importations of sugar are more | 
tban eighty million dollars; those of coffee | 
nearly fifty millions; tea, nearly ten mil-) 
lions; tobacco, sixteen milions; tropical | 
fruits and nuts, fifteen millions. 
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Origin of Names of States. | 

The name of California firet originated | 
in the imagination of the author of a) 
Spanish romance, “ L3s Sergus de Esplan- 
dain.” In this fiction he described the) 
isiand of California, where great aban- 
dance of gold and precious stones is found. | 

Oregon wasa name formerly given to an 
imaginary river of the West. Carver, an 
American traveler, who mentioned it in 


1763, evidently confounded it with the Mis- | MACHINERY, 
souri, but the name was finally applied to A 4.4 the small sizes for Pumping, Grinding 
the present State of that name. | Sawing, and other light farm 


New Hampshire was named from Hamp- 
shire County in Eagiand, by John Mason of 
the Piymouth Company, to whom the terri- 
tory was originally granted by the Eaglish 
government. 

The State of Massachusetts was named | 
from the bay of that name. The word, 


originated from the Indian word ‘ massa,” | — — — 
great; “ wadehusab,”” moantain or hills; | = = eed PAGE| = j ; { ; 
and the suffix “ et” meaning at or near. = ‘se — 


Authorities are not agreed as to the orl. ie WE co LD 
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devoted triend of Daniel Webster. Mr. R. 
M. Blatchford, Mr Edward Cartis and Mr, 


gin of Rhode Island. Some say it was es cal ianse coon 
named from the isle of Rnoda; others that MICH. 
it or!ginated from the D atch Rhode Hslinat, 
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OUR HOMES. 


The Workbox. 
INFANT'S KNITTED SHIRT. 


This is a simple and effective rule. Use 
about two skeins of Fieisher’s A. A. Saxony 
yarn and No. 12 or 13 needles. 

Vast on 80 stitches, kait 1 row plain. 

Next row—Oone plain, purl 1, alternately 
to end of row. Repeat this row for 2 inches, 
then koit 2 plain, parl 2, till you havea 
total length cf 124 inches. Bind off quite 
loostly. Work another piece the same. 
The close rib goes to the lower edge of shirt. 

Shoulders—Cast on 14 stitches, and knit 
plain garter stitch for four inches. Sew 
shoulder pieces in place, stiteh by stitch 
very softly. 

For Neck—If| you have 4 needles pick 
up the stitches all around, knit 1 plain 
round, then make eyelets by 2 plain, over, 
narrow, all round, then 4 rounds of ribbing 
and bind off. Make \the second half neck 
same, and sew the little division together at 
back and front softly. Finish by soft rib- 
bon tle. Eva M, NILE. 


Teething. 


The first teeth, also known as the milk 

teeth, arealready forming at the time of 
birth, the process beginning sometime pre- 
vious to birth. At this time they are very 
soft. Soon after birth, a process of harden- 
ing or “calelfication” is instituted. This 
process does not, however, begin with al) 
teeth or with all individuals, simultane- 
ously. As soon as a tooth begins to calcify, 
it also begins to elongate, and as a result, 
there is a constant and increasing pressure 
upward against the gum, which latter in 
tarn gets thinner and thinner, its nutrition 
being tmpaired so that it shrinks somewhat, 
anti! finally the new tooth appears through 
it. 
@As it averages, there is somethingof a 
system in the process of teething, the teeth 
coming through in groups, bat there is also 
a wide latitade of variation within the 
bounds of health, so that unless there are 
morbid indications elsewhere in the system, 
one does not need to worry over many ap- 
parently sbnormal things in teething as 
regards the time of their appearance. To 
illustrate, I will say that an infant may 
have already cut one or two teeth at birth, 
or on the othar hand, the appearance of the 
first tooth may be delayed till the second 
year, neither of these conditions neces- 
sarily implying disease. 

However, it is well to observe a child that 
is unusually slow in teething, and to enlist 
the physician’s ald in detecting any possi- 
ble abnormality, and in seeing that such 
child has the proper food for its individual 
needs and proper care other ways. Bagin- 
ning in the centre in front in each jaw, and 
counting five teeth each way from the atart- 
ing point, the jaws have lengthened enough 
to admit the first four teeth of the second or 
permanent set, in bacx of the temporary 
teeth. 

At about six, therefore, we look for the 
appearance of these first four, which do not 
replace any of the milk teeth, room having 
been made for them behind by the length- 
ening of the jaws,as stated above. itis 
after this that the permanent teeth begin to 
replace those of the temporarivs, and this 
substituting process continues up to the 
twelfth year as it averages. 

The process of teething is not complete, 
however, until matarity, when the four 
wisdom teeth cake thelr appearance. 
These teeth appear anywhere from eighteen 
to twenty-six years of age, and are,as a rule, 
more poorly organized than the other teeth, 
which statement in the light of modern 
teeth-decaying proclivities does’ not give 
wisdom teeth a very flattering prospect.— 
Portland Transcript. 


Ice Cream with Variations. 


Most families welcome a dessert of ice 
cream on a hot day, and once the habit of 
preparing it is established it is the easiest 
of desserts to make, and the varieties 
obtainaole are endless. 

The plain cream is liked by most people 
better than the cocked custard. To make it 
use three pints of cream to one pint of milk, 
and one and three-quarters cups of sugar. 
Seald the milk, melt the sugar in it, and 
when it is cool add the mixture to the cream. 
If vanilla is the flavor required add a table- 
spoonful of the extract or of the pounded 
vanilla bean sugar; if lemon, a tablespoon- 
fal of the extract. For pistachio ice cream 
blanch and pound toa paste three-quarters 
of a cup of pistachio nots and one-quarter 
ofacup of almonds. Any fruit may be 
used, such as sirawberries, peaches, rasp- 
berries, pineapples, cherries, apricots and 
bananas, by mashing them thoroughly and 
adding them after the cream is partly 
frozen. For coffee flavor add a cup of 
strong black coffee to one and three-quar- 
ters quarts of cream, omitting the milk in 
the foregolog rale. 

Chocolate flavor may be obtained by 
melting two squares of chocolate and 
stirring it smooth in a little of the milk, and 
adding to the milk, cream and sugar. 

Macaroons, coovanut cakes, brown bread, 
almonds and walouts all make delicious 
changes. The macaroons, cakes and bread 
should be dried, browned in the oven and 
rolled fine. The nuts should be chopped 
fine. About two capfuls ofany one of them 
would be needed for the recipe given. 
Shredded pineapple shopped fine, or the 
fresh fruit grated, oan be added the same as 
other fruits. With the frait coffee or choc 
olate sweetening must be added to suit the 
taste, but it will seem remembered that the 
mixture must be sweeter before it is frozen 
than after.—N. Y. Iribane. 


Hints on Laundry Work. 


Well-washed, fresh-looking an! sweet- 
smelling clothes are the. result of careful 
attention to small matters,and how much 
can be accomplished by a certain expendi- 
ture of thought and time in the preparation 
of the week’s wash, and without expense, 
no one but a good housekeeper can tell. 

Steeping the clothes in soft water (borax 
has the effect of softening the water and 
dissolving fats and starches) after they have 
been properly sorted the night before the 
wash is one of the most valuableateps. It 
saves time, labor, soap and wear of the 
material. 

Soap is the next consideration in laundry 
work. Soap is a combination of alkali—soda, 
potash or ammonia—with fat,grease or oll. ls 
is a harmless dirt remover only when prop- 
erly compounded. The quality and quan- 
tity of the alkali is an all-important point 
in the choice of soap. Too much alkali in 
its pure state injores the fabricand de- 
stroys the color of the clothes. ‘here are 











two kinds of soap, hard and soft, and 
many varieties of the former. Hard seap 
is made of soda and fate, soft soap of pot- 
ash and fats. Soft soap is never used in 
laundry work except in cleansing the mach 
soiled garments of men employed in greasy 


soap be 
in the iren-rest spots on the linen. 
m 


stiffand should be used only on coarse 
materials. Indian corn or maize produces a 
starch that needs some glazing medium, 
or it makes a rough surface. Rice is 
nearly pure starch, and its pare quality 
makes it excellent for delicate materials. 
Sagar in starch helps to givea gloss, and 
for stiffening lace can be used by itself, like 
gam arabio, which for this purpose is often 
employed. The quality of starch can be 
learned by mixing it with a little cold 
water. The best starch dries into a cake— 
the poorer qualities crumble. A little bees- 
wax or soap is used in hot water to keep it 
from sticking. Turpentine is used in cold 
water starch for the same purpose, bat 
must be sparingly applied for fear of odor. 
Alam is used to render fabrics less inflam- 
mable. Thin maslings and cambrics finally 
rinsed with alam in the water become less 
likely to take fire, and this lea good pre- 
caution to take with children’s garments.— 
American Qaeen. 
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A Canary Bird’s Food. 


A great many canaries die of overeating. 
A glattonous bird should be given a limited 
supply of food, and prevented from gorging 
himself, a practice which will in time bring 
on fatty degeneration of the heart, a disease 
which carries off a great many fine cage 
birds before their time. 

It is a mistake fatal to the health of the 
bird to give it cake or any rich food. Seed 
and a little green food like fresh chick weed, 
lettuce or watercress are all that is desira- 
ble. Change the water in the bird’s cage 
twioe a day at least in summer. Change the 
food daily, so there is no danger of the bird 
getting sour food. A canary should be kept 
in a room of even temperature. It is a fool- 
ish mistake which is fatal to the bird to 
imagine that it is better off outside of the 
cage. A bird that has been brought up in 
acage and very likely was hatched ina 
cage is as helpless to take care of itself as a 
little child put adrift in the woods. Such 
birds fall victims to the sentiment of those 
who turn them out.—New York Tribune. 





When the College is Hurtful. 


In an article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal entitled ‘“‘When the College is 
Hartfal to a Girl,” Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell 
says among other things: 

“lf you want to see ill-dressed people the 
worst are women doctors, platform women, 
college professors (men), and the folks 
generally who are overvaluers of learning. 
In the effort to dress the mind I pray you 
not to forget the body. I never saw a 
professional woman who had not lost some 
charm. There comes a little hardness, less 
thought as to how prettily to do or say 
things, affected plainness of dress; some- 
thing goes. It seemstomea duty for men 
and women to seem as well as to be gracious 
in dress and manner. Are the women who 
become learned necessarily in peril of 
partial loss of what makes the social life 
agreeable? I donot know. American men 
are the worst dressed in the world, and I do 
not want to see our women fall away as to 
this because they are too intent on mere 
learning. As to all these matters I may be 
talking folly; 1 do think there are some 
such risks. 

“ And now asto your idle hours. Keep 
them sacred. Guard the seventh day as 
free from work. Cut off brain labor an 
hour before bedtime. Read verse then, or 
anovel. I do alwayr, and have read every 
endurable one you ever heard of, and many 
not worth reading at all. A fine brain 
clearer is a novel which captures attention, 
and almost as good as a cold bath to sweep 
out the thoughts of theday. lf you work 
io summer let it be an hour or two after 
breakfast and no more. 

“You ought to want to be reasonably 
learned, but you should as eagerly desire 
not to forget what makes life agreeable; nor 
should you fail to keep touch of practical 
aspects. Very learned folks ran some riek 
of andervaluing what is outside of their 
own studies. This is what we mean when 
we say they are narrow minded. Bat the 
narrow who lose touch of the wide activi- 
ties of life are uninteresting, and no one 
has a right to be uninteresting. 
“ For many women, as for men, the learn- 
ing won at college goes for nothing. With a 
men it has been a mind training for life 
work. For this class of women it is—shall 
I dare say it—useless. The freedom of col- 
lege life is gone. Here are restrictions, 
simple duties. The result is,and I have 
seen it over and over, discontent. The man 
goes out into a larger life; yours narrows to 
home functions. Thisis what I so much 
fear. 
* And here, too, comes in the wild orev- 
ing for what girls call a career, and if these 
women do or do not marry, the result is the 
same—negiect of daty, ungratified amb!- 
tions, discontent; and so what was meant} to 
make life faller ends in lessening the sum 
of happiness. This is not always so; 
nor need it be. I am tola that a smaller 
portion of college graduates marry than do 
women not so cultivated. If this be true 
there is something wrong; for surely the 
completeness of life for man or woman isin 
marriage. Is it that men do not like highly 
educated women? Or is it that these fail to 
attract, not from this cause, but owing to some 
ofthe other reasons I have mentioned? Is it 
not trae that some college graduates are in- 
clined to think of marriage as a thing 
beneath them? If so they have lost some- 
thing of the naturalness of the truer life,.’”’ 
BOILED ICING. 
Boll one-third cup boiling water and one cup 
granulated sugar without stirring, until the 
syrup will thread from the end of a skewer. 
Have ready the white of one egg beaten stilt, 
pour syrup on gradually, beating at the same 
time; add two teaspoons lemon jaice, and beat 
until stiff enough to spread with broad knife. 
CUSTARD PIE. 
Beat yolks of three eggs slightly, and white 
till foamy, add three rounded tablespoons of 
sugar, one-fourth teaspoon of salt, and, if you 
like, one-fourth teaspoon of nutmeg; mix well 
and pour on three cups of new or unskimmed 
scalded milk. Strain Into a deep plate lined with 
pl:in paste. Bake slowly. When it puffs, insert 
& thin Kolfe biade, and, if it comes out 
clean, the pie is done. To have a fine, foamy 
brown crust on top of the custard, instead 





Alum Baking Powders in Con- 


Bepert That Evidence ef Their Harm- 


Senate were some time ago directed to in- 
vestigate food adulterations, and accamu- 
lated a volume of testimony upon the sub- 
ject from the best informed parties and 


falmess Is Overwhelming. 
The committee on manufactures of the 


highest scientific authorities in the country. 
One of the greatest sources of danger to 
our foods, the committee state in their re- 
port, exists in alum baking powders. The 
committee found the testimony, they say, 
overwhelmingly condemnatory of the ase of 


that such use be prohibited by law. 

Senator Mason, discussing in the Senate 
the report of the committee and the several 
bills introduced to carry the recommenda- 
tions of the committee into effect, said: 
When we made this report we made it 
based on the evidence before us, and the 
evidence is simply overwhelming. I do not 
care how big a lobby there may be here for 
the alam baking powder, I do not care how 
many memorials they publish, there is no 
place in the haman economy of human food 
for this thing called alam. The overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the leading physicians and 
scientists of this country isjthat it is abso- 
lately anfit to go into buman food, and that 
in many cases—if the gentleman will read 
the evidence, some of the physicians say 
they van trace cases in their own practice— 
there are diseases of the kidney due to the 
perpetual use of alam in their daily bread. 
When you mix amineral poison, as thes 
alleay that alam is, it is impossible to mix 
italways to sach a degree that there will 
not be a residuum left of alam, which pro- 
duces alumine, ana which contributes 
largely to the diseases of the people in this 
country. 
I want to give the Senate an idea of the 
class of men we have called. They are the 
leading sclentists from every college of the 
United States that we could get hold of, 
Senator Mason, from a long list of scien- 
tists who had testified as tothe hurtfulness 
of alum baking powders, and as to the 
healthfalnese of cream of tartar powders, 
mentioned the following: 

Appleton, John Howard, professor of 
chemistry, Brown UWaiversity, Providence, 
R. 1. 

Arnold, J. W. 8, professor, University of 


alum in baking powders, and recommended | 


‘ ipg or passes the coagulating point of albumen, 


LOBSTER A LA NBWBURG. 
The meat of a two-pound lobster out in 





served at once, but it is better to allow it to stand 
for some hours in the cold, to permit the grease 
w rise. This should be removed with a clean 
piece of bictting paper. In reheating, care 
should be taken never to let the temperature of 
the tea rise above 165°, as, if it approaches boll- 


itis spolied. When givento the patient, as is 
often necessary, several times daily, the flavor 
of the tea should be varied by means of vegeta- 
bles, bay leaves, etc., straining them out after 
the tea is heated. 

Hot bread will cut as well as a stale loaf if the 
biade of the bread kuifeis heated. Hot bread 
is, by the way, better broken. 

Screens of wicker have shelves and pockets 
for work or books, and big chairs of the same 
material bave shelves on the outside, where the 
lounger can collect his or her belongings to be 
reached without moving. 

Ohloro orm rubbed on & mosquito bite will 
cause the pain and itohing to disappear like 
magic, while the swelling will rapidly decrease. 

A tprinkling of coarse salton the sidewalks 
and driveways will destroy gress and weeds. 

Brass utensils oan be kept bright by occasional 
rabbinge with salt and vinegar. 

A marble mantel, table or bureau top is the 
most convenient piace in the world for drying 
ribbons, laces and gauzy handkerchiefs. After 
wasbing them thoroughly in a suds made of any 
fine soap and solt water, rinse thoroughly, and, 
without wringing them, lay them on the marbie. 
gtroten the lace and linen with the fingers until 
all wrinkles disappear,and leave them until they 
are thoroughly dry. Stretch the ribbons straight, 
and then with a pall brush brush the width way 
of the ribbon untill creases and marks have gone. 
Then leave to dry. Hot water should not be 
used for ribbons or laces. 

The bammock which is the most popular this 
year, and which people are already beginning to 
buy, is the pulley hammock, though that may 





New York. 

Atwater, W.0O., professor and director, 
Government Experimental Station, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

Barker, George F., professor, Uaiversity 
of Pennsylvania. 

Caldwell, G. C.. professor, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chandler, C. F., professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Chittenden, Rassell H., professor, Yale 
University, New Haven, Ct. 

Cornwall, H. B., professor, University of 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Crampton, 0. A., professor. Division of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 

Fairhurat, Alfred, professor, chemist, 
University of Kentucky, L2xington, Ky. 
Frear, Wiillam, professor, State College, 
Pennsylvania, 

Jenkins, Eiward H, professor, depart- 
ment of agricalture, Siate of Connecticut. 
Johnson, S. W., professor, Yale College, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Mallet, John William, professor, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Mew, W. M., professor, Army and Medi- 


Morton Henry, president of Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, N. J. 

Manroe, Charlies Edward, professor of 
chemistry, Columbian Ualversity, Wash- 
ington, D. 0. 

Prescott, Albert B., professor, University 
of Michigan, Aun Harbor, Mich. 

Price, A. F., medical director, United 
States Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Smart, Charler, lieutenant colonel, assist- 
ant surgeon general, United States Army. 


United States Army, Washington, D.C. . 
Tucker, Willis G , professor of chemistry 


of New York. 

Vaughan, Victor C., professor, University 
of Michigan, Aon Harbor, Mich. 

Van Reypen, W. K., Surgeon-General, 
United States Navy, Washington, D. OC. 
Wiley, Prof. H. W., Chief Chemist, De 
partment of Agriculture, United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Wyman, Walter, Sargeon-General United 
States Marine Hospital, Washington, D. O. 
Mr. Pettigrew—Was there any teati- 
mony which showed that there were cases 
of injary to health as a result of constant 
use of alam? 

Mr. Mason—Yes;1 can turn you to the 
testimony. 

Mr. Pettigrew—I do not care to have the 
Senator turn to it. I simply want to em- 
phasize the point. [agree with the Senator. 
It has always been my own impression that 
alam baking powder is injurious, bat I 
wanted to bring it oatard make it emphatic, 
if the proof sustains that position. 

Mr. Mason—1 quite agree with the Sena- 
tor, It is claimed that thera is not a coun- 
try in Europe that does not prohibit the use 
of alam. Certainly three or four of the 
leading ccuntries of Earope to which I 
have bad my attention called prohibit the 
use of alum in baking powder. 

Mr. Pettigrew—Did the chemists who 
came before the Committee, these profes- 
sore, generally testify—was it the result of 
their evidence—that the cream of tartar 
baking powder is healthy and does not 
leave a residiam which is injarious to 
health ? 

Mr. Mason— Yes, | say emphatically, yes; 
that the weight of the evidence is, that 
whenever any of these distinguished men, 
who have a national reputation, the leading 
chemists of the colleges, were interrogated 
upon the point, they stated that fact, every 
one of them, to my recollection. 





Domestic Hints. 


CAVIARE OANAPE. 
Mix two tablespoons each of olive oil and 
lemon juice, and a shake of cayenne with four 
tables; oons caviare paste,and beat it thoroughly. 
Spread it on thin buttered bread without crust, 
put together and cut lato long strips. 
FILLING FOR COOOANUT TARTS. 

Cook in top of double boller, for about ten 
minutes, a cup of milk and a quartor of a pound 
of freshly grated cocoanut, then cool. Beat two 
eggs and a quarter ofa cup of sugar uatil light 
add a teaspoon of cracker dust to the ccoled 
mixture and flavor with vanilis. Fill into small 
patty pans, Iined with pie crust, and bake lina 
moderate oven. 


PLANKED WHITES FISH. 


Olean, split and season a fish weighing about 
three pounds. Have ready a0 oak plank, about 
anineh thick, that is a little longer and wider 


butter and bake ina hot oven about twenty five 





of one that is pale yellow or blistered in patches, 
beat whites of the eggs separately, until foamy, 
not stiff, and mix them in just before the custard 





or dirty work. The best hard soap con- 
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is strained 
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minutes. The fish may also be cooked under the 
flame in the gas rarg?. When cone brush with 
‘melted butter, garnish with narsisy and lemon 
| and send to the table on the plank. 


cal Department, United States Government. | 


not be the actual name for it. This hammock 
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The World Beautiful. 
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maturity, ie discerned, and will make its general 
acceptance. 


The one diMoult pointin the perfect compre- 
hension of this idea is that of the visibie crisis of 
the event we name death. The change from 
infancy into childhood, from childhood into 
manhood, involves no sudden impression on the 
physical senses. We do not see the form of the 
infant lie cold and lifeiess because the period of 
childhood has come, nor in any other change 
during the physical life do we see a complete 
and immediate extesnal cbange. It is the 
profound impression made on the senses that bas 
invested death with terror, and bas left a mystery 
unsolved by the ages. Religion has taught 
faith, but has not encouraged man to expect any 
elucidation of the problem while in this world. 
And yet 6t. Pau! evjoins man to add to bis faitn 
Knowledge, and the time has come when that 
injanction is beginning to be obeyed. 

Vor we are entering on & Dew era, that of the 
sclentific recognition of the Unseen forces. 
Steam, gas, electricity, Iiquid air, magnetism 
and other imponderabie potencies bave been 
increatingly recogoigzsd in their relation to 
inventions and achievements; but this wider 
grasp of the bigher laws uf nature may now 
be applied to penetrating into the heretofore 
unknown mystery of the change of death. If 
the spiritual body could be seen, tne dread of 
death would be largely overcome. The claim 
of clairvoyance, while it bas contributed much 
of speculative tilaminativun to the genera! mind, 
bas been too largely regarded as belonging to the 
phenomenal to offer absolute satisiaction, 

The gulf of death is to be bridged over in 
another way. 

It ls to be bridged over by experimental study 
of the natare of life bere and now; by the recog- 
nition that man does not acquire a spiritual boay 
by death in some incomprenensibie manner, but 
that be isa spiritual deing ina spiritual body, 





bas many advanteges. Across the centre are 





several strips of wood, which make it possible, | body. 


bow and bere, interpenetrated with bis physical 
In fact, so far as the “ reality” of either 


| by dropping one end and raising the other, to | of the bodies go, it is the psychic body that is 


| bave & comfortable lounging chair. The ham- 


| real, and the pbysical body that is transient and 


| mock is very simply constructed.and is regulated | in a state of perpetual change. Ite atoms are 


| with pulleys by the person occupying it. One| 
convenience which many women will appreciate | 
is the ease of get ing in and out. To get in and | 


| out of an ordinary hammock with anything like 
| grace is almost an impossibility. The hammock 
| is strong, 
| @Ounds. 
Shredded potatoes and Saratoga potatoes. 
Both are prepared alike, the difference being in 
| the mode of cutting, and for this reason they 
| May be prepared together. Just beforé serving 
| place in a hot oven fora few moments, to thor- 
| Oughly heat. To cut shredded potatoes frst cut 
| lengthwise in one-eighth inch siices, then cut 
these slices in one-eighth inch strips. The pieces 
| should look like matches. For Saratoga potatoes 


cut very thin on a vegetabd.e or slaw cutter. Let) 
the potatoes stand in cold water an hour or | 


| more, drain, dry between towels and fry in deep, 

bolling fat, cottolene or lard until a dainty 
| Drowa. a frying Dasket is very desirable for 
| this purpose, although a skimmer and spoon will 
| serve. When done, lift out, drain on brown 
| paper and sprinkle with salt. 





| The Fashions. 


| eA Dew cyclipg skirt for cloth, as wellas 
linen or cotton, has a deep yoke top, dipping 
front and back slightly, the Dottom of it stitched, 
| and a box-piaiied flounce attached for any given 
| length required. An Eton jacket is so shortened 
| im front asto show a white vest below, which 
— over the top of the skirt around the 

waist, thereby showing its white line under this 


| Bton in the back. A white linen collar of single | 


andis guaranteed to carry six hundred 


| physical senses. 





coptinuaily fiying off and being replaced by new 
ones of the uature attracted by the spiritua! 
nature of the individual himself. He can Jearn 
to entirely dominate the quality of his physical 
body; to refine it, to spiritualize it, to transform 
it into the perfect instrament of the soul. 

The psychic body is endowed wita ithe real 
faculties of sight and hearingin a manner far 
transcending the physical correspondence by the 
This psychic sight can per- 
ceive objects at a distance regardiess of walis or 
obstacles after the manner Illustrated by science 


in the Xray. The psyobic sight and hearing 


unite to produce that higher and more spiritual 
recognition which we know as intuition or per- 
ception, and which not infrequently cognizes 
events by means which the ordinary mind cannot 
follow, the higher nature, or the spiritual man, 
may constantly acquire this ascendency over the 
lower. A man may go a step further than the 


| control of the lower nature by the higher, and he 


may begin to realize something of the creative 
power of thought,” says Annie Besant. “ This 
will imply more than the thought of the ordinary 


;manof the world; it will imply knowledge of 
| Some philosophy. 


If for instance he has studied 
the great writings of the Hindus he will there 
gaina definite intellectual apprehension of the 
creative power of thought, but the moment he 
bas seen that he will further see that there is 
something bebind wh at he calls bis mind; for |, 
there be a creative power of thought, if a nian 
can generate thought through the mind, then 
there must be something that generates, ana 
that is hidden bebind the mind producing these 


| nen, hemstiiched, and a deep one it should be, *Moughts. The very fact that there is such 


| Gmishes the neck. White hat an. white gloves 


| of olher Giaphanous fabric of Diack a dog collar 
| Of jt passementerie is a correct accompaniment. 


and chemist of Sta te Board of Health, State | The expense varies with the method of cutting 


the jot paillettes or nalihead ornaments. 

e*. Belt buckles vary in size from twoto four 
nohes, and the oval seems to be the fevorite 
| bape. Enameiled buckles are ihe latest ory of 
fashion, and their exquisite coloring and brilliant 
Polish make them most desirable additions toa 
modish tolleite. They are usually of filigree, and 
the designs show tiny birds, horses, deer ard 


may have flowers so perfect in form and tint that 
they almost seem to grow. At the back of the 
belt a snake may be worn, whose enamel scales 
and emerald eyes might startie one into 


cling apparently to the waist. 
the novelty of the moment. 
whole length of the parasol handie wound wtth 


They come in all shades, and the sticks can be 
bought separately and the umbrella added. 
The animal heads, parrots, cats, etc., are also to | 
be seen in imported handles. They are popular | 
abroad. 

+". Some of the newest Mexican leather goods 
are very handsome. They combine several 
kinds of work, including carving and painting ip 
beautiful colors and designs. 

e*s The double foulards which cut to sucb 
excellent advantage for skirts are selling pow 
for half the price they were a month ago, and all 
sorts of pretty silks and wool goods are reduced. 

«*. Unlined skirts of mohair, taffeta silk and 
lightweight cloths to wear with biouse waists 
are the thing for warm weather. 

«*. Very stylish gowos are made of the old 
fasnioued pongee silk, trimmed with handsome 
embroidery matching it in eolor. 

«*eOameo buckles and buttons are revived 
again with great effest on some of the new 
| Owns ma de by the smartest dressmaters. 
| o«*, It looks now as almost a settied condi.ion 
| that the low-cut nevk should push its wayto the 
| front. Itis reported from Paris that every day 
brings new recruits to the ranks of women brave 
| enough to doff the high stock and wear their 
| gowns low ana free atthe neck. As if to ald the 
| adoption of this fasbion the jewelers are putting 
| out a fine assortment of necklets and dog collars, 

& novelty comprising several rows of velvet 
| ribbon fitting the throat closely, and held high 
| apon upright bars of brilliants. A tall bow of 








Delieving it real, or lizards, toads and turtles may 
«*» Suede gloves ia the rare tint of old lace are | 


+". New imported parasol sticks have the | 





| Velvet joins the necklet at the back. 
| «"» The linen dustcoats this season are the 
| most attractive ofall. Some of them, made in 
| the Empire designs, are really charming. Take 
|adark biue linen, have a little fitted Empire 
| bodice pointed well up in the Dack and front, 
| then from the back have a double box plait ana 
from the front stitched side plaite, and there is 
as pretty a garment as any one could ask. Toere 
ia a plain straight stock, and this may be of the 
linen or of white, with a iittie plastron of the same. 
There is a little Knot finishing the Empire 
bodice at the bust,and this may oe elther of 
| the linen or a pretty little chou— or two of them 
—witn ends of some of the pretty dark Persian 
| Silks. Thenthe sleeves fiare out into a deep 
| bell turned back; there are hoodlike folds over | 


| the shoulders, where there may bea little linen 
| lace let in if desired, and altogether it is a | 
| charming garment. Ofcourse there are dust- 
coats and dustcoats, and somes of them are of | 


pretence of fitting than ithe other, and it could, | 
and without mach trouble, be worn over a trav- | 
cling skirt without a bodice under it. Taffeta 
—- well as linen are used for the 
Cc \ 





| geven to nine bundredths, while the upward 


| @ creative power of thought, thata man is able 
(to influence and train his own mind and the 
Sternberg, George M., Surgeon-General,| + wisn evening costumes of biack lace, net dinas of others by this creative power, is epough 


to show that there is something behind the mind, 
something which is as it were separable from It, 
and romething that will use the miad as its in- 
stroment.” 

This conscious entity that uses the mind as its 
instrument is the spirituat man. To come thus 
into a clear and vivid recognition of the nature 
of life in the present, of the infinite powers that 
exist ina more or less latent state, and which 
unfold constantly as man advances into a know!l- 


| edge of his own natare, is to realize that the event 
other fancies from the animal kingdom, or one | °! ¢ath is 8 mere incident, and that it is as, Mr. 


¥. W. H. Myers so truly says, “a liberation of 
energy,”—the coming into conscious possession 
and use of the greater powers whose recognition 


| and use determines the-nature of the individual 





life.—Boston Budget. 


SCIENTIFIG. © 


——Particies of gold have been made so fine as 
to require weeks to fall through a short distance, 








although their weight would be fifteen thousand 
ribbons and finished at the ends with a tassel. times that of the air. 


——The photographing of condensed air waves 
$nat attend the flight of shotor shell will be 
remembered. In a similar effect, Professor 
Wood has photographed waves of sound, show- 
ing the alternate condensations and rarefactions 
ofair. An electric fash, estimated at a millionth 
of a seconé, illuminates the source of the sound 
in this experiment. 4 

——A Russian chemist has found that copper is 
dissolved by an alkaline solution of gelatin, the 
copper going into solation as colloidal copper. 
The old rule that the metals are insoluble in 
water is being widely disproved, solutions of 
metallic gold, mercury and silver, and now of 
copper, having beea prepared quite recently. In 
all these the metals are ina very fine condition, 
but are true metallic solutions. 

——Tois vapor in the air is entirely invisible 
until the air is brought to a temperature just 
below the dewpoint, when a fog is formed. How 
ofteo a dense fog in the mornicg is dissipated by 
the sun, and we say the sun has ‘' burned of” 
thefog. Fog rarely forms except ina perfectly 
Clear, still alr. This permits intense radiation 
from the ground and smoke particles, and this 
cooling finally brings the air to its saturation 
point, when the vapor either condenses on toe 
smoke particles or on moistare particles, thus 
becoming visible in fog. When this fog oscars 
far above the earth it is cloud. 

——Winkiog is a common phenomenon whose 
purpose is not yet clear. It varies greatiy in 
frequency in different persons at different times, 
and one theory is that it serves to give the eye 
momentary rest, becoming more frequent as the 
eye grows tired, while another view is tbat it 
serves to moisten the eyeball. Its duration, 
which is too slight with distinct vision, has been 
asubjectof investigation by Herr 8. Gardeo. 


| By a photograph metbod be bas shown that (he 
| entire wink lasts about four-teoths of a second, 


the downward movement iaking only about 
movement of the lid aversges seventeen hur- 
redths, and the eye is shut about fifteen bun- 
dGredthe of a second. 





CURIOUS FACTS. 


——No receptacie bas ever been made with 
sufficient strength to resist the bursting power | 
of frozen water. 

——The tiger’s strength exceeds that of the | 





| 
j 


——Norwegian legisiators propose that giris 
who do not know bow to knit, sew, wash and 
cook should berefased permission to marry. 
Daughters of wealthy men are not to be 
xcepted. 


DISCOMFORT 
AFTER MEALS 


Feeling oppressed with 
stuffiness, and finding the F 
tend and painfally bang lik 
at the p t of the Stomach, 
Indigestion. With these 
often have Constipation, 


a seDsxtion of 
00d both to die: 
Caheary weigh 
are Symptoms of 
the sufferers wi) 
Inward p 


Pallness of the Blood in the Head fhe 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn H “4 
ache, Disgust of Food, Gaseous /; — 
Sinking or Fluttering of the Heart ; bok! ; 
or Suffocating Sensations when ir " J 


posture, Dizzinese on rising sadder y 
or Webs before the Sight, Fever ap 
Painin the Head, Deficiency of erapir 
ation, Yellowness of the Skip and — 
Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs anc Soddep 
Flashes of Heat. A few doses ot 


adway's 
R Pills 


will free the system of all the above named 
disorders. Purely vegetable, ac) without 
pain or atiping, small and easy to ‘ake 
Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by ai irog 
iste, or sent by mail on receipt of prioe 


Dots 
1 Dall 


/RADWAY & CO. 55 Elm Si.,n.y. 


Be sure to get ‘' Radway’s. 








—~ According to the Treasury estimate, the 

population of the U alted States on June |. 1809 
was 76 011,000. If there is the sane increase 
of population from June 1, 1899, to June} 
1900, the date of the census, as there was from 
June 1, 1898, to June 1, 1899, the number of 
inhabitants returned by the enumerators wi | be 
77,622,000 for this year’s census—exact!y fifteen 
million more than by the census of ten years 
ago. 
——The chief topographical engineer © the 
board of public improvements (such is bis oficis! 
‘itle) has completed his surveys and recapituls- 
tions with the results following: Area of Map 
battan 12,576 acres, Brooklyn 38.979, The 
Bronx 27,317, Queens 81,720, Richmond 34,6 
making a total of 197,192 acres, or 308 suare 
miles, in the present city of New York, the pop 
alation of which by boroughs is; Manhattan 
1,968,124, Brovklyn 1,231,648, The Bronx 
163,587, Q1eens 134,139 and Richmond 67,708 
a total of 3,660,061. 

-—According to the Ladies’ Home Journal 
there were but 6,800,000 people in America 
when this century opened. Franve had fre 
timés as many people; Germany and even 
Austria had four times America’s population 
Italy bad three times as many, and so had 
Great Britain. Even Spain had double cur 
number of people, and little Portugal was 
almost our rival in numbers. We have more 
people now than any European nation except 
Russia, which alone leads us. We bave as many 
people as live in all Great Britain and France 
combined. We have one-half more people than 
Germany. We have, practically, seventy five 
million people in the United States, and ten 
million more in our new possessions. 








-BRILLIANTS: 





At dawn 
A modest trill is heard, 

Asignal from some unseen bird, 
Some trusty harbinger of morn; 
Then from the tiny, swelling throats 

A hallelojab of rich notes 
In greeting to the day jast born. 


At sunset, 
When the rosy light 
Is fleeing from approaching night, 
And woodland shades are growing deer 
A chirp, a flatter here and there, 
A beat of wings upon the air, 
And night has hushed the birds to sleep. 
—Frank H. Sweet 


A precious perfume comes from close crushed 
flowers, 
And fruits give out their wine within the press 
So human souls shine out in darkest hours, 
And blossom In distress. 
Above the tide of suffering and pain 
Their spirits’ song leaps apward, sweet 60° 
clear, 
Telling of summer sunshine sfter rain, 
Of trust and hope and cheer. 


Give to those who need assistance 
Ere they speak 
Give as He gave—no insistence— 
Just be meek; 
Give from out our hearts o’erfiowing, 
Witb a love that’s always growing, 
Knoq@ing that it’s what we’re owing 
Those who seek. 


Bat the truer life draws nigher 
Every year. 

And its morning star climbs bigher 
Every year. 

Karth’s bold oo o8 grows siighter 

And the heavy burdens lighter 

And the dawn immorial brighter 


Kvery year. 
—Albert Pike 
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Require everything to be in keer 
«tylish earriage, a showy harness & 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is nec 


than the fish. Thoroughly beatthe plank, ly the plain box variety. But the Empire is loose | lion. Five men can easily hold dowa a lion, but | a horse to be active, styl!sh and se" 
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oust be well. You feed properly, ' 
not all. You should feed also his ** 
allow the hair to grow beantifally by =#'"8 
JLosseRtNe. · For sale by al! dealers 
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— ss POETRY. 
1 pas. Adam! I believe you never would have told me 
— (Original). * 7 — —— PR been for Kis.” Then seriously: 
oon OF KALI GMAT.” " keep her always,Adam. I could not 
aT Tease P a ; . , bearto think of her going back to that awfal 
» goin toe day® wane’ a eee pave wel life.” Adam agreed heartily. And so it came 
"at eaoh race weed ‘ that when shortly after this Adam brought Milly 
goew, passing in review : home to take care of bim and bis, Kit, dressed 
qoany the world seems by a temple dome in white and looking very different from the 
ara py ene poreb topped —8 yu little New York waif, divided honors witli the 
‘ood mile stone halts ae 3 3 bride. And the kitten, decorated with an elab- 


os oa vack ‘neath yon arch’s Diackened 
8 red a8 bratal Nero’s, stands, 

aoe pion this crowd lotent le bastening. 

toward mm indeed is this which treads 

fags with ribald speeeb and jeers; 

tne walled way bending to the 


8 bet with ite sea of heads, 
Toe eng ripbed and writhing arm appears; 


epet 
ae “4p gorged, puffed pouch and awe- 
some crest. 
wosopas tke this hage pile rquate: It sprawis 
“my arip over naltthe Asian race 
— rags sem, aralieg and freazied to this 
a200 
soqorge ine abrine, DIOOG Feared Debind these 
wails. 
A soul.ess thing, its greed tor centuries 
as ggoked (ne pirtnrigot of thelr common hope 


god lefts palsied race Diladly to grope; 

vs lite farce drained and guzzied to the leas. 

ap! well, Diack goddess, may thy lolling tongue 
gang aumd at thie; thy shrines ensanguined 
— the aor, its cites have spilled for thee, 
ge dasined round thy niae peaks skyward flang, 
gs snamolos siuiced ana hid by thelr own gore 
Would sink each dome, deep ‘neath & scariet 


$08. 





» a boly piace! how dare men Dame As such 

qhis stack, where kias and Dullocks.bieed today, | 
and felt ts dumasa victim’s wild death clateh ; 
woers Kall site, with multi-weaponed hands, 
Wares 00 the Thog to kill and glorifies 

gacd freed death koot his noosed sil rooma | 


ties, 
por spe alone the brotherhoo1 commands, 
Like those great roads waicd Carar’s legions 
ved 
nan heme to 'Parthest Gaul’ with mangled 


dead, 
Could thy g rged t ngths disclose what they con- | 
ead 


Twould show how they thy mandates have | 
enslaved 

with poalard cord and sliver pick have spread 

4 wenebed death broader than the Roman’s 
stee! Grorcs 0. BUGBER. 
‘Qnowringhee Road,” Oaleatta, 1869, 


THE SWALLOWS. 
ip ancient days when, ander cloudless skies, 
Spring's earliest swallows touched the Italian 
sbore, 
agd hearted mothers gazed with yearning eyes, 
‘Our darlings come to us once 





And cried, 
more 


A pretty {ancy which our wiser age 
Has lopg outgrown. Aud yet—for England 
stands 
Watebing she strife in which her sons engage 
atber Denest in those far Southern lands, 
Atboosanc sons she mouros, aotimely siain, 
flowers that fali beneath the scythe. 


awallows who seek your English home again, 
ver (belr graves your song was loud and 
dinde 
Alewsbort weeks ago. Perhaps a gleam 
Lit beavy «yes that saw you swoop and dart, 
While memories of some willow shaded stream 
:wincy down arose within the heart. 


Wherefore to us, this spring, your song shall be 
Fraoght with a deeper meaning than of yore, 
Asif, across the lesguaes of sundering sea. } 
some wolspered message from oar dead ye 
bore. 
-8. Paul Neuman, in the Spectator. 
—— ——— 
THE PLAY, 


When the arc |'ghts on avenue and square 

Shed thelr white glamour, and the gas jets 
gow 

Adown the street, far-reacbing row on row, 

And one scarce Knows if in the upper air 

Isc.oud or starsbine or the moonlight fair, | 
Forth to the play the merry plessurers go } 
To see the mimes enact, In mimic show, 

Life with ite passionate oy and dull despair. 





And yet you need not pass the playhouse doors 
To gaz3 on comedy; behold it where 
You urchin capers with absurd grimace! 
And if you mark the human fi »od that pours 
Its biilows by you, ere you are aware 
You will meet grisly Tragedy facs to tace! | 
-Olinton Scollard, in The Smart Set. | 
7. | 
Where have you been, my pretty maid?” | 
“I've Deen bunting Dargains, sir,” she said. 
“May | go with you. my pretty maid?” 
i've too many cheap things now,” she said. | 
—Ohicago Daily News. 





. — —⸗ 
But dare not, for you see 
Her miad’s so practical in vein 
She'd stew them into tea. 
—OPics go Record. 





os 


The sctomobile files ar ond 
to night time or by day, 
And doesn’t eatin forty years 
A balf a pound cf bay. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
ö— i — — 
She sung; 00 soul was in her song— 
It Was not that her heart was wrong; 
How could the auclence guess her plight? 
The collar on her frock was tight. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 
> a —— — 
The man who really loves a mald 
[ Koow not why or how, do you?— 
Usn fod at least ten thousand ways 
Ut volclog this thought: “ I love you.” 
~Philadeiphia North American. 





—— ——— 
Soms one taps on my window pane— 
Is \t sprite—April, tricksy laes 
No; 'tls my Dosom’s queen; again 
5O¢ Orders me out tocut the grass. 
—Ohicago Record. 
P< — 
Tbat corn should grow quite largely 
Will readily be granted, 
Ib the oid Kentucky bome where are 
*O maby colonels planted. 
—Detroit Journal. 
—ñ— t⸗ 
ave faults that bring distress, 
‘iraightway let them slip, 
‘ScD virtue you possess 
% with a vise-like grip. 
—Eiliott’s Magazine. 


ify 
Ub 
Bot t 


( 


> 
my heart,” the milkmaid sang, 
® farmhand said, * B’gosh, 
wouldn't make folks sad 
5180 lost your voice.” 
—Ohicago Daily News. 





“T've 
Andt 
I rece 


Ely 


mee srobats are very fresb,” 
‘8 Magee to me; 
* are fresh and somersault,”’ 
Miss Magee. 
“Philadelphia North American. 
oof — — 
dobonorod and unsung, 
the feild he died. 
~ “mplrel He was rash, against 
" 206 team to decide. 
—Philadeiphia Press. 


=>_?S — — 


dle volce failed to gauge, 
“cdlenee went frantic with rauge, 
‘be tinger bad grit 

Kepton until bit 

8k8 And Knocked off the stauge. 


— Washington Star. 
0 — — 








The singer 
AD4 the a, 
But 

nd 


BY a cap 


( 
* your last year’s safety out; 
Ana Ae Pump your tire, 

Wil be ‘so Who makes the longest run 





‘he Diggest liar. 
—Lesiie’s Weekly. 
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orate pink bow, stretehed itself in undisputed 


cossession on the kitchen hearth.—_New York 
Tribune, 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MOLLY PITOGER. 


All day the great guos barked and roared: 
All day the big balls screeched and soared; 
All Gay 'mid the sweating gunners grim, 
Who — in their smoke-sbroud dense and 
a, 

Sweet Molly labored with courage high, 
With steady hand and watehfal eye, 
Till the day was ours, and the sinking sun 
Looked down on the fieid of Monmouth won, 
4nd Molly standing beside her gun. 

Now Molly, rest your weary arm! 

Sete, Molly, all is sate from harm. 

Now, woman, bow your aching head, 

Ané weep in sorrow o'er your dead! 


Next day on that field so hardly won, 
Stately snd calm stands Washington, 
4n1 looks where our gallant Greene doth lead, 
4 fl-ure clad in motley weed— 
4 eoldier’s cap and a soldier’s coat 
Masking & woman’s petticoat. 
Ge greets our Molly in kindly wise; 
He bids her raise her tearful eyes, 
and now be hails ber before them all 
Comrade and soldisr whate’er befall, 
“ Aad since she has played a man’s fall part, 
4 man’s reward for ber loyal beart! 
And Sergeant Molly Pitcher’s name 
B~ w it bencefurth on the sbield of fame!” 
O41, Molly, with your eyes so bluse! 
O03, Molly, Molly, here’s to you! 
8 weet Honor’s roll will aye be richer 
To hold the nam- of Molly Piteher. 
—Laura E. Richards, in 8t. Nicholas. 








@. Grandmother’s Sunday Shoes. 


“ What a fanny littie block of wood! The top 
t 1¥s all prickly with little pointe.” 

Eric turned it over and over in his band 
carlously. 

“ And see what a fanny littie sofa tais is, Eric 
Banoe!” 

“Sofa! It’s jast a bench, made out o’ nothing 
but pine wood! ” 

“ Weill, iv’s got a cunning, deep-down seat in 
one end, with jeather over it. I guess tho other 
end’sa table. It’s queer.” 








Streets. Designed by Charles Bulfinch and built early in the Nineteenth Century; sold at auction April 9, 1868, 
the land for $170,409.99 and tke building for $2)50. 





Waifs and Strays. 


A’ #resh Air” Stery. 


It had besa a very hot day. bat a shower bad | isughed again. 
| laid the dast, and now teams were seen emerging | formed and a fight seemed imminent; Dut just 


strong language and threatened what he would 
do. Then, stirred to anger by the laugh of those 
around him, he offered to fight any one who 
Some one did laugh, a ring wes 


from the various lanes into the turnpike, ail |then came a new diversion. A murmur was 


going down to meet the train from New York. 


heard on the outside of the crowd, a quiet look- 


In the wite porch of farmer Morris’s old | ing lady was coming up the street, and from 
homestead *tood bis daughter Millicent. The | mouth to mouth and all along the block was 
occupants of the passing wagons nodded tu her | neard the exclamation: ‘The country! The 


as they went by. Her own team waited under | country! 


The kids are going to the country!” 


the maples near, but Millicent seemed in DO The fight was off. Kit was forgotten. 


hurry to go. She was tainking. Thought was) 


The lady was one of the agents of the great 


twisted ia the colls of ber soft brown hair. | Fresh Air Oharity,and had come to collect a 
expressed in the grave lines of ber usually | party that was to leave the city thatday. They 
laughing face and in the deep, gray eyes, that at came out from the tenements all alorg the block 
present were watching the footpath across the | by twos and threes and in squads; there was 


meadows that led to the Osider farm. 
Millicent Morris, Martha Graves, Will Ellis and 
Adam Oalder, children of neighboring farmers, 


} 


had grown up together, & happy, inseparable | 


band. When there had been childish differences 
between them it bad always been Martha and 


Will on one side, and Millicent and Adam on the | 


other, and she bad grown ap to feel that he 
belonged to her. Of course he belonged to ber; 


it would be absura to thick of big marrying any | 


one else, and yet—he bad kept away from her so 
much of late she could not understand It. Martha 
had jostiefther. Will E.lis and sne were to be 
married in September, and she was nstarally 
fuil of happiness. But to pretty Millicent, as she 
stood watehing the path along which no one 


came, life seemed at present rather disappointing. | 


Well! She might as well go (o the station, too. 


Around a newly emptied ashcan in one of the 


dirtiest streets on the extreme west side of the | 


city three ragged urchins were gathered, peering 
eagerly down into ite depth and all talking 
excitedly. “‘Iwant i! [v's mine! Tam up 
Jeony! Tumup!”  Taese were the continuous 
exciamations of the smaliest of the three, as she 


great ruoping to and fro, a general stir 
throughout the neighborhood; every one came 
out to see them off. 

They were ready at last, sixty in all. The 
lady bad pinned on the last of the biue badges 
by which they were to be recognized, when she 
became conscious of a small ragged figure which 
followed her about, and @ very earnest voice 
which said, as it bad been persistently saying: 
“Kivll go too! Kit wants to go! Gimme a 
wibboo?” “ You waut to go, babyy I should 
love to take you,” said the lady. “ Where is 


| your mother? Why didn’t she speak to me 


before?” “She ain’t’ got no mother; her 
mother’s dead. She just stays arouod and no 
one takes care of her; please let her go.” It 
was the big, rough boy who spoke for ber now, 
ano Kit sidied up to him in entire confidence 
and said in the most amiable manner, as though 
granting a favor: “ Kit’ll go.” 

Atew questions to the women about broug*t 
out Kii’s history. Her parents were poor but 
decent folk; ner father had been kilied in a 
railroad accident while seeking employment a 


| year before. Sorrow and hard work had been 


reached her gtimy hauds douwa into ihe grimier 


depths. From the abyss, in answer to she call 
tor “ Jenny,” came a faint, sickiy mew, unno- 
ticed, or laughed at by the loungers about te 
sidewalk and doors of the tenements. There 
seemed no help for the kitten, anil by the com- 
bined efforts of its three friends pu'ling together 
on one side the can tipped over and children and 
can rolled together into thé gutter. From its 
depths crawled the skeleton of a kitten, draggied 
and weak, Dat not without spirit. No sooner dia 
it appear than a big rough boy (who had throwp 
it into the can) selz-d it, and was about to put & 
high ap on the jamp post out of ite owner’s 
reach, when the & tcrnD, tquimming around, 
planted all of its foreciaws in nie band, just os 
litle three-year-cld Kir, learned already in 
modes of warfare carrent Ip the vicinity, set her 
sharp little téeth in toe cait of bis leg. The 
sudden and severe attack made bim crop the 
kitten. Kit seizsd itand pugging it in an over- 
close embrace, eaciaimed: “ I pub: ui’ “I yabese 
it!” and pressed its airty little face to ber own 
dirty face raptarously. 
ia boy was not really bad; he was only 
saa tas ~ bis own way. andso be did not 
strike Kit or kick the cat, as be might have done 
unmolested ; he just rubbed bis leg ruefully, used 


too much for the mother, who was a delicate 
woman, and she had died two months ago, leay- 
ing Kit tothe neighbors, They were all ready 
to feed herand give her sleeping room, and so 


| she bad gone from one to the other as she chose, 
|}she and her kitten. But there was no one 





whose duty it was to clean and clothe and 
mother her, and“ the isiand” would at last be 
her place. 

The party was fall, but the agent decided to 
take her, Some farmer might bave pi'y on the 
little walf. She would be responsibie for Kit’s 
safe returp, at any rate. Safe return! As 
though any one would ever ask if Kit were safe 
ornot! So the baby tramp and her pet were 
badged with biue ribbon and went with the 
party. 


The station at O—— was an unusually busy 
place this afternoon; farm wagons were drawn 
up under the trees all along the road; wagons 
from nearby farms and from away back in the 
country. The Fresh Air children from New 
York were to come by this train; aad the carmers 
who had agreed to take them each for a visit 
to their own homes awaited them. Amid s 
crowd of men atone end of the platform sitooo 
adam, & great, sun-browned, biue-eyed eiant. 
Milly's love for him was returned in ovei flowing 





measure, Dut with its growth a sbrinking 4!f- 
dence had taken possession of bim, until now be 
was almost afraid to meet the questioning of her 
gray eyes. He loved her more than he could 
express, he had tried to tell ber once, but had 
made such a wretched biunder of it! te had 
managed to say something which bad offended 
her when he was trying his utmost to show his 
devotion; and now he could never do it again, 
though his whole being cried out with desire for 
her love and companionship. He was thinking 
all this as he leaned against a post ofthe plat- 
form, and paying little attention to anything but 
the movements of Millicent, as she went in and 
out pmong the groups of people. 

What wae happening meanwhile was this. 
The train came up, stopped, and from it poured 
atroop of children—“ Fresh Airs,” sixty-one in 
all. A lady handed the station master a list, re, 
entered the train, and it moved on to the next 
station to leave more children. Then the agent 
called out from the list by twos the names of the 
children and the name of the farmer pledged to 
take them. Two by two they entered the 
wagons and were driven away to the houses that 
were to shelter them for & season. There 
remained on the platform one unclaimed infant- 
a little blue-syed scrap, her toes protruding from 
ber shoes, her ragged hat hanging down between 
her shoulders, a forlorno-looking kitten held 
tightly in her arms,—Kit, homeless, friendless, 
in the midst of strangers. Ifnoone bad com- 
passion on her she was to stay until the follow- 
ing day with the station agent, when the lady on 
her return trip would pick her up. 

All undismayed by her situation Kit had been 
deciding for herself, and now, her deliberations 
ended, she went directly up to Adam, put her 
hand in bis, and said confidingly: “I'l go wif 
you. Jenpy’s tired, you’ad better carry her.” 
And bewlldered Adam took the kitten unresist- 
ingly, amid the laughter of the crowd. Millicent 
watched them closely; she had decided to take 
the little one herself, but now she would wait to 
see what Adam would do. Poor Adam! He had 
no family of his own. The Widow Wells was 
his housekeeper, and she did not care for chil- 
dren and disliked cats. He really wanted to 
take the child. It was such a short time, per- 
heaps she might be willing. ‘“‘ Tum,” said the 
little one, impatient of his thinking. “ Let’s do 
home. Kit’s hungry.” This decided him, and 
exclaiming, “ All right, baby; we'll try it.” he 
lifted her ia hie arms and tu.nedtogo. Ashe 
did so gratefal Kit threw her arms around his 
neck, and with a deep, satisied “ Fank you,” 
kissed him fervently, to the delight of his aeigh- 
bors, who cheered them lustily as they disap- 
peared down the road. 

This was too much for Millicent. What a 
bero he was to her just then, to bear the laugh 
ing remarks of the crowd ashe did! He never 
could care for that baby; she must get him to let 
her have it. “ Hadno’t you better get in and ride, 
Adem?” she asked, ag she overtook bim on the 
road, and Adam, who was already beginning to 
wonder what he should say when he met the 
wicow, accepted gladly, realizing that here was 
areal helpin trouble. Kit looked at her for a 
few moments and then deciding that she was all 


right, asked: “ Are you his mudder?” and re-: 





celving a negative answer: ‘: Dov’t be want you 
tobehis madder?” Poor Adam! He would 
gladly have answered yes if be could not have 
her otherwi-e; bat Kit followed up this question 
with one to him: “ Does you get junk some- 
times?” And amid the merriment caused by 
this unexpected query they arrived at the farm, 
and all went to meet the widow. She objected 
seriously; she did notso much mind the child, 
but she had a natural horror of cate, and could 
not stand the kitten, but Kit and Jenny could 
not be parted. Millicent begged for both, and at 
least coaxed for the cat, butin response to all 
her efforts Kit’s only answer was to sidie up to 
Adam and say decidedly: “ We’s goin’ to stay 
wifyou.” And they did stay. 

During the weeks that followed the footpath 
between the farms became again well worn. 
Milly and Kit were firm friends, It was Milly 
who made her new clothes, Milly with whom she 
spent a good portion of each day, Milly who 
curled her hair and petted her cat, and she grew 
very fond of her. But it was Adam who had her 
warmest regards (‘' Fader Adam,” as Milly bad 
taught her to say),and she went back to bim 


every night if by any chance he did not come for | 


her. 

Between Kit and the Widow Wells there was 
no love, and the cat had been a continual grief. 
At lastthere came a day when it distinguished 
itself and brought about an end of the trouble. 
Since the day when Adam, coming suddenly into 
the kitchen, had found the housekeeper, with 
nervous horror on her countenance, mounted on 
a chair, while the kitten rubbed, purring, against 
its legs, he haa tried to keep it out of the house; 
but the cat, like its mistress, knew its own mind, 
and its special delight was the kitchen hearth. 

On the day in question it lay there, stretched 
atfull length in comfort, while Kit was playing 
near by. Mrs. Welle came in and stooped down 
to louk at some pies that were baking in the 
oven. The kitten, with a playfal purr, sprang to 
her shoulder and begsn rubbing ite head against 
her. Ina frenzy of fear she flung it from her 
and it struck in its descent tne handle of a 
saucepan which was fuilof boiling water, upset- 
ting it over itself, the widow and Kit. The out- 
cries of the three brought Adam in haste from a 
nearby field, to find Mrs. Wells with a badly 
scalded foot, while Kit, with one hand wrapped 
in her apron, carrying the yowling kitten in the 
other, had started across the field to Millicent, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks as she 
went. 

First helping Mre. Wells, whose injury was 
severe, and calling some one to wait upon her, 
he started after Kit and arrived just in time to 
see her throw herself into Millicent’s lap and 
hear her exclaim between her sobs: “Ob, Milly! 
Do tam and be our mudder! We wants you so! 
Adam and I does—please tum and take care of 
us!” And dropping on the settle beside them 
he founa voloe tosay: ‘ Yes,do come and take 
care of us, Milly, we want you so—at least Adam 
does. Will you, Milly?” 

Later In the evening, When the burns of Kit 
and the cat had been dressed and they were 
both sleeping, and Adam had explained that Le 
bad rather have her as a wife than as a mother, 
happy Milly said to him: “ You stupid cla 


“ Everything’s qacer up in this old attic. Let’s 


| go and ask G@. Grandma. She knows everything. 


“ an’ maybe she'll say,‘ It reminds me.’ An’ 
that'll De splendid. I do think G. Grandma’s 


| ‘reminds’ are jast as nice, Eric Bunce! ” 


* Bo dol, Annis Em’ly! Oome on!” 
And away the children scampered to great- 


| grandma’s sundy room. 


“A beneb, dearie?—bench?—bench? Why, 


| that must be father’s old shoemaker’s bench, 


thatold Uacie Nehemi’ Marlin used to sit on 


| when be came round shoemaking. Oh, yes; and 


tnet’s the old Diock of shoe pegs you’ve got in 
yoor hand, Eric, Bring it here, dearie. See, he 
ased to cut off a siice, and then break off the 
pegs like matches. That’s the way shoe pegs 
were made when I wasa little girl. The shoe- 
maker came round once a year, and stayed long 
enough to make up shoes for the whole family.’’ 

“O2,my! Howfanny!” laughed Annis Em’ly. 
“Just the way mamma’s dressmaker does! Did 
he make your doore, too, G. Grandma?” 

“Everybody’s. The men folks had heavy 
cowbide boots, and we giris haa calfskin onés 
that we thought were nice enough for anybody. 
Uocle Nehemi’ made them very dalnatily, we 
ib ought.” 

Greatigrandmotner’s tone hac a bint in it. 
Avols Em’ly—she was named for great grandma 
—tucked her feet up under her petticoats hur- 
ledly, and wished sbe hadn’t complained 


| because her new boots were so homely. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


* Tell some more, please do,” she said hastily. 
‘fell bout how they buttoned ‘em or laced 
em.” 

“Laced, always. Uncle Nebemi’ used to 
wake bis own lacings out of leather. He cut off 
thin strips, and then rolied them hard between 
boards to makethem round. Wecbildren always 
ased to be standing round, watching him do 
everything. It was a great treat. And that 
reminds me—”’ 

* Ob, goody! A ‘remind!’” shouted Eric, 
avd Anopis Em’ly ran to call the other children. 

“Come, guick!” she cried. “ G. Grandma’s 
reminded ’!”’ 

Great-grandmamma took off her spectacles to 
\engb; sne shook so hard they would tumbie 


a. 

“ That remiois me of what bappsned to my 
Sanday boots once. ,I didn’t laugh then! On, dear 
me,no! HowlLcried! It meanta good deal to 
| lose your Sunday boots in those days. You see, 
|{n sommerwe children always went barefoot, 
And Sandsys we carried our shoes and stock- 
ings 'n our bands, and put them on under Deacon 
’Bial Peters’s big oak, and then took them off 
again towalk home. Ohurch was three miles 
away; and it would have worn them out too 
much to waar them all the way.—dearie me, yes! 
Well, this Sanday we got there early, and 
thought we’d leave our shoes under the oak, 
and run down to the cranberry creek for a wade. 
Mott er never allowed us to on Sundays; but we 
went.” 

Great grandma’s sorrowfcl gsze rested on 
Anpis Em’ly with a dreamy look, as if she 
thourht Annis Em'ly were her own long-ago, 
naughty seif 

“We went. When we came back Deacon 
*Bial’s old ram was just chewing up my second 
shoe. Ob, dearie me! ”’ 

That was the end of G. Grandma’s “ remind,”’ 
There wasn’t any moral, 

“G. Grandma never says morals; she looks 
’em!” Eric said. 

“She wasn’: laughin’ when she got through. 
She looked sorry,” Annis Em’ly said thought- 
fully. “’Most a hundred years is along time to 
stay sorry in, Eric Bunce.” 

“ Well,” Eric said wisely, * then you must mind 
your mother!”—Annie Hamilton Donnell, io 
Zion’s Herald. 











HISTORICAL, 





| 


; =—On the site of 28 School street, Boston, 
| stood the French Huguenot Oburch,from 1714 
to 1758; the first Catholic church from 1788 to 
| 1802, and the Universalist church,ballt in 1817, 
where Ballou and Ohapin wera pastures. 

——Oourt street, leading past the O'd Oourt 
House, was anciently known as Prison Lane, 
and then f'om 1708 until after the Revolation as 
Queen street. Toereis the Old Oourt House, with 
its Doric Quincy granite colonpade, with columns 
weighing twenty-eight tons each, which was 
built in 1888-36. This place is famous for the 
bloody abolition riote in 1861-1854, when the 
place Was surrounded by chains to keep off the 
patriot insurgents. 

——The Quincy House in Brattle street was 
founded in 1819, and was the first Quincy-grapite 
building, and the oldest hotel in the city now 
existing. Opposite this hotel isthe site of the 
Brattle-cquare Obureb, builtin 1772 and stand- 
ipg until 1871, with a cannon ball stickiog in its 
side, fired by the American battery at Oambridge 
during the siegs3. Then it wasth:s barrack for 
two regiments of British infantry. 

——King’s Obapel was erected, as the first 
Episcopal church in Boston, iu 1689, was 
enlarged in 1710, and replaced in 1749-54 by the 
present house, built by Peter Harrison, one of 
the architects of Blenheim Palace. Toroo British 
sovereigns enriched the chapel with plates, 
paintings, books, etc., and here the first organ in 
New England wat setup. The vice regal court 
and army and naval officers atteuded service here 
in State pews, and the walls and pillars 
bear royaland noble escutcheonps. The rector 
filed to Halifax with the British in 1776, carry- 
ing away the valuable plate,snd services were 
discontinued for some years. In 1785 the so- 
ciety expurgated Trinitarianism trom the liturgy 
nd became the first Uaitarian Oourch in w 
Eogiand. Washington attended an oratorio 
here in 1788, clad in biack velvet, and gave 
five guineas towards finishing the portico. 
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THE HORSE. 
—— —— — 


The Old Trotter Jake Oakley. 
PRILADELPHIA, Pa, Jane 9, 1900. 

In one of his late articles ‘“‘ Old Sport” 
speaks of the old-time trotter Jake Oakley 
(2.324), and tells about the horse being used 
asia ringer and masqueraded around Worces- 
ter as Jack Shepherd along in the sixties 
Well, masquerading was no pew business 
for Jake Oakley at that time of bis life, for 
he dida lot of it in hisday. I knew the 
horse well, in fact, I had an interest in him 
at one time when in Alabama. 

Jake Oakley was abey gelding, sired by 
Long Island Black Hawk and foaled in 
1848, He had four white legs, a white snip 
in his face and one watch eye. He trotted 
a number of races on Long Island during 
the years 1854-58, and was driven in most of 
them by Bill Wheelao. In 1859 John H. 
Caffee purchased the horse and took him to 
Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Caffee is the father 
of our esteemed friend, Judge A. E. Osffee 
of Marion, Ala., and the jadge inherits hie 
love of horses from his father, who for 
many years was one <f the leading horse- 
men in the Southern States. He was one of 
the first to introduce the trotting horse into 
the South. He purchased some good ones 
and took them from the North to that part 

try. 

R aoe was the stallion Eureka, by 
Long Island Black Hawk. Eureka was 
known in the South as Dandy Jim, and he 
sired a number of good ones whilehe was 
in Alabama. He was sold to Charles Rob- 
inson of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1860, and 
returned to that State, where he sired a 
number of first-class trotters. 

Another horse that Mr. Caffee took south 
was tbe brown stallion Oardinal, by Ver- 
mont Black Hawk. His dam was sald to 
be a well-bred rapning mare. Cardinal was 
bred in Canade and taken from tbat 
country * New York city, where 
he was sold to Mejor Edsall and 
Jim McMann, from whom Mr. Caffee 
pought him. Cardinal was a very promis 
ing horse and was bred quite extensively in 
Alabama by Mr. Caffee. The, horse was so 
prominent that he formed a number of 








enemies in that part of the,South, and ope 


morning when Mr. Caffee went into Cer- | 


dinal’s stable he found the horse dead. 
Cardinal bad been poisoned by (it was sup- | 
posed) a man who hada stallion standing in | 
the neighborhood and who was jealous of | 
Mr. Caffee’s horse. 
wJobn H. Caffee and myself were side | 
partners in the horse business inthe South 
for a number of yearr, and “ together” we 
had more fan ‘to the acre” in the me 
than asnally falls tothe lot of the everage 
horseman. Those were jolly old days in the 
South,—‘ays of high betting, rquare races, 
honest drinking and antiring lovers of the | 
manly sport of the tarf,—days when a cock | 
fight had ceased to be a breach of peace, | 
and a horse race didn’t raise an insurrec- 
tion. In those times, 40 years ago, they) 
dido’t hang a man or pat one in the jag for, 
trotting a horse under an assumed name, | 
and it was considered O. K. to trot an ani. | 
mal under any name. It was dog eat dog, 
and the devil take the hindmost fellow. | 
Everything went when the bell rang, but 
when the horses got the word “go” in a| 
race, it was for blood every time. Such a| 
thing as laying up heats or chucking races 
was not known. If a fellow had been 
caught at that business in that part of the 
country, a sult of tar and feathers would 
have been furnished him at once. A good 
deal of sleep was lost and the brain kept 
active in studying up some scheme to get 
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Training StableJand Farmhouse. 


Looking North in Front of Residence. 


GLIMPSES AT MAPLEWOOD FARM. 


Mr. Jones’ Country House. 
Hon, Frank Jones. 


Looking Dewn the Road Toward Residence. 





the best of our opponents = * regular ‘gate for a good s'ze! killing, were all ready | Sams ” was surrounded by a big crowd and | have mercy on bis soul, for he was famous | Dominant, b ¢ (Mr. W. B. Farmer)............ 8 3 
way, and the jobs and tricks put op to get |i, oath the ape.” They sailed into the| congratulated, as usual, for a winner has| in his way. 
the longest end of the rope * om were | jimit and old‘ Small Sams” shoved up his | lots of friends.) 

very amusing. We had no ft 2. A. oF A. | spondulix like a dead game sport. He said Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
T. A. to make # hundred J — . 85 | he had ‘a p!zen good hoss and though he| Weep snijyou weep alone. : 

they do today, and some Of Mem 2 mst! dian’s have aoy ped-e.gtee there warn’tno| In the second heat Bill acd Warren botb | the season under the auspices of the Gentle. | 


are inconsistent. The rules that were 
on fores in those days were plain and simple, 
and the jadges were men who anderstood 
their business and enforced the rules to the 








As I was saying, J. H. Oaffee took Jake 
Oakley to Alabama the fall of 1859 and 








Time, 2.26% , 3.27%. 


Event No. 4, trotting. 
Ivy Vine, b m, by Lookaway (Mr. D. Whitte- 


Matinee at Readville. 
The third and by far the best matinee of 





Time, 2.44, 2.40, 


. he { | Svent No. 6, pacing. 
make the trip. The oldchap from the| There were six events on the programma — 


and he jast took themin out of the wet! exciting. 
Time, 2.40, 2.4044 - 


troited him a namber of races at Mont-/tendance was anxious to see them étart.| Woodroff and Peabody were beaten at their | record and Russell Maid beat her sulky Russell Maid, bm, by Nathurst*(Mr. W. B. 


gomery and Mobile, Ala. A meeting wa| The ace proved very interesting. Old| own game. 


held at Augusta, Ga., the winter of 1859, 





GrorGE P, Fioyp. Flutter, b m (Mr. W.'D. Hunt)................ 28 


GOSS -dSdSeeSreseccooseesecocescoce a 2 
Last Hope, b m (Mr. L. Hitehcook).......... 22 


record also. — —— — 11 





500 was offered for free-for- 
a. 3 that time there were very | 
few trotting horses !D the Southern States, 
Warren Peabody and Pill Woodraff, * tre 
old time driverr,” were in the South then 
with the trotsers Chicago Jack and 
Reindeer. They were on & masquerading 
trip, their hocus pocus races had won, and 
they had everything their own way and the 
goose hung high with them. They thought 
that because they were down amongst the 
Georgia crackers that they were safe, and 
had a dead cinch on the purses, but ** the 
best laid plans of men and mice gang oft 
agiee,”” and there is no road so smooth but 
it has some hole or hindrance. 

The gelding Jake Oakley|was started from 
Montgomery, Ala, to Augusta, Ga., to ts ke 
a whack at that $500 purre. As I have said 
above he had four white legs and asnip 
andone watch eye. At Atlante, Ga. he 
was taken toa stable, a first-class barber 
was employed, and Jeke,Oakley’s legs and 
face were dyedithe prettiest dark bay color 
everiseen. His tail,, which. was long, was 
docked. The watch eye had to remain as it 
was, but when Jake emerged from thst 
stable the next morning his dam would nct 
have known him. 

A nigger was put on his back and he was 
started for the races at Augusta. Reaching 
there safely he was housed in an old stable 
with a rope balter and a gunnysack for » 
blanket. He was claimed to be owned by 
an old ouss that looked as though he had 
just come from a cotton gin. The old chap 
said he had come to see the races and that 
his old hoss could clean out apy other 
critter that stood in the State of Georgia, 
* by gosh,” and if some one would lend him 
a gig,” he’d bet all his hoopholes and 
pumpkins and all the applejack that he bad 
in his cellar that his old hoss, Sancho 
Panza, would wallop any horse, mare or 
gelding on the grounds. 

Well, it didn’t take long for him to be 
accommodated with a sulky. The old 
galoot had shown aroll of bank notes as 
large as his arm, and Bill Woodruff and 
Warren Peabody feasted their eyes on them 
and concluded that they would just transfer 
that roll into theirown pockets. Bill and 
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A GROUP OF WORKING OXEN, 
Owned by Hon. Frank Jones. Proprietor of Maplewood Farm, Portsmouth, N H 





Warren were a peerless pair. They jast 


patted the old hayseed on the back and told | Sancho !’anzs was fortunate enough todraw| Now Bil! Woodruff and Warren Peabody, Following isthe sammary of the events:| krines Wilkes, d g (Mr. O. H. Belleden)...... 2 2) 
him to sail in and they would furnish him | the pole. In the first heat the thres horses | had both driven races against Jake Oskley 
with a sulky and help him to hive the bees. | went to the half-mile pole yoked, pat from | on Long Island in 1857, end Peabody bad vent No. 1, trotting. 

They began to set up the pins for the old| there to the wire it was a horse race. | even drivan the horse a race himeelf against | Uncle Eo, br g, by alcandre (Mr. G. A. 


SUMMARIRS. Time, 221* 2.24. 





Notes from Bar Harbor, Me. 
Ba’ Harbor is to hold a horse show, fair, ran" 


“ Arab” to knock down,'and the chickens | Woodruff and Peabody were both taken by | Lady Woodrnff over the Union, L. I., track | Graves)............00. —EXR a 
began to come home to roost. They per-| surprise, in fact they were dumbfounded. | bat neither of them recognized the horse at | Bingen Jr., b a (Mr. W. B. Parmer)......... 8 3 a ede tanta by woah 
suaded old “Small Sams,” as he called | Before they could get their wits together | Augusta, and it was years after Bill and | 8908/4. b g (Mr. L. Bitedoork).............. 2 3) on the railroads all over the State of Meine, and 


himself, to enter his horse in the race for | old Small Same had the bulge on them, and | Warren learned how they were beaten at. 
free for alls, in which they had entered | he kept it tothe wire, beating them out by | their own game in marquerading trotters at | E¥2* No. 3, pacing. 
their horses. Chicago Jack wasentereia | two lengths in 2.334. You could have hung | Augusts,Ga. Old Small Sums” was an armer) 11 
your hat on Bill Woodraft’s and Peabody’s | old driver from Mobile, Als., sent to the | gentucky star. g (Mr. U. H, Helloden). g g| Be, Union. I presume there will be classes for 
Pools were not sold on races in those! eyes when they came in that heat. ‘ ‘91 * 
The outcome was a surorise to the crowd | bis part. 


Hawk Eye and Reindeer as Gay Boy. 


days; every one bet from the hat, and we 





didn’t stop at trifies. \Woodraff and Pea-| and the ciroamstavoes surrounding the race! Poor Ed Shillings, he has joined the old | gussie Leonard. b m, by G BI 
body and their friends, thinking they were made * 33 — — 


SS Se SANG the horse raisers of the Pine Tree State will have 
an opportunity to see the kind of horses that are 
| Lexington, bik g, by Poem (Mr. W. B. in the greatest demand in all the Jarge cities in 


race for the occasion, and well did he play bigh steppers, conch horses, saddle horses and 


Event No, 8, trotting. 














BROWNS Automatic Speeder and 


J 


he bounds, 1» 
that these horses — 
» af 
DIG do ola to acy —22 
the country; ana 
hundreds of them 


Aven’ P 
tapy Cot WDatever bus 
Drepar P 
; Depo In the large * 
am also Of the optn ee 


| 
Could be ‘OD that 
fitted 8014 Ip Er 
— — shipped to that Country “y A00, ir 
> D the opinion, tor O04 Judce am not 
ju 
Orees Acknowledge that they are we t saddle 
io tbis purpose. Yours tryiy aaabio⸗ 


| Ci ABIL Ru I 
a, 
8 Faulty Action. 
Orsemen during the 
DEE EL ve 
| little or no progress In finding ST AVe mace 


| prescribing & cure for faulty ac 22** 
soalpinx. forging, cross fring mix) —— 
Stride, s1Ce driving and non xin. nee OR 
|'#rge percentage of these ⸗en 


| roubles in the fe 


et, impro 
the natura! formati ofthe 


OD of weak. ; 


it 
_ bottom, springy feet, shoeing wii... a 
| Felleve or protect these feet, meatiremer, 
| 80 jastment of angles of feet not corm. ace 
| these and other detects must be ; = 
jhe horse will never go clear a...’ * 
| Succeed in‘showing bis best efforts ss 

No bighbly: brea horse will prove 

| wile the nervous system is — 
| deranged, and nothing more ser ' ke —— 
the entire nervous system than thes eta 
from concussion at every stride. x a 
| expert skill must be applioa to correc: y vine” 
the case. To properly measure thes... — 
i= a Correct abgle, correct lenyih oy s..°.° 
beight of heel, the feet treated and prone. 
state of pei fect health, the shoes must * ino 


of correct form and Weight to Dalance the 
properly, as well as to correct all fair e ~ 
and takejtaway a!) 8tiDg@ and conc * * me 
prevent the feet from QDY unnatural s, — 
action. — 

This ‘entire combination, where avi. 





united and linked together, will cure y.... 2 
wili Gispense with the barbarous pov, es ae 
| Side pole, do;away with many of ie en ns 
| Qhafing boots, and correct Bll faulty acts: : — 


| 

Drevents many horses fro 

D ™M going fast 
winning a.dollar for the owner. 


J..0. CURLBY, #, Vy. 2 
Springfield, Mass. 


| 
| — — 
| 


T ever 


Mard-Earned Wages. 
It is said that ap oid church in Be 
decided to repair ite, prox erties, and employed ar 
| Srtist to touch up its paintings. Upon presenu,, 
his bill the committee refused payment * — 
the detalis were spec fied, whereupon be | re 
| sented an itemized Dilias follows: = 
ITEMS. 
To correcting the Ten Oommandments 
Embellishing Pontius Pilate and patting 
new ribbons on his bonnet...... 
Putting ‘new tall on the rooster of 8 
Peter, and:mending bis comb 
Re-pluming and; gilding lett wing of guar 
dian angel 


glum 


Touchipg up purgatory and restoring lost 
o_O EES : 
Brightening up the flame of bell, putting 
new talljon thetdevil, mending bis leit 
| hoof, and doipg several ocd } >be for the 
damned . 
Rebordering the robes of Herod and ad 
justing his,wig............... 
Taking the spots cff the son of Todias 
Oleaning Balaam’s ase, and putting one 
GOD GE BB co ccccccccccccceces. * 
| Patting earrings in Sarah's ears 
Putting a new stone In David's sling; er 
largipg the bead of Gollath, and extend 
SEO C 


The_bill was promptly paid, A 


— — 


7 Alclayene (9.20 1 4). 
—The low terms at which Alclayone’s services 
| are Offered this season and the reasonable prices 
for which trainer William Gregg keeps mares ip 
Oret-class shape at bis fine farm in Andover,Me., 
bave caused breeders from a distance to patron 
Ize this fast, well-bred son of Aloyone more 
extensively this seasun than ever before. 
A few weeks ago William L. Watroa, Erq.,a 


NOTE). cocrccccecerecccccse.concceccccccsoccece 1 1/real estate dealer of Utica, N. ¥., who bad 

fileson him.” The Hawk Eye and Gay! went for old Small Sums, like a hound pup| men’s Driving Club of Boston was held at Copper King, b g (Mr. O. H. Leonard)........ 23 

Boy party jast rolled in their soript into the | after a piece of mes’, but they couldn’s| Readville on Wednesday of last w ek 

stake holder’s hands and old ‘‘ Small Sums” 

came to the scratch every t!me. His ready| * woods” held the edge. He bad the tools| and several of the finishes were close and 8. Russell) 

letter. | cash seems to be inexhaustible. 
All the horses were strangers to that part| weatherin good shape in 2.344, and the Lezington stepped a mile in two and one- 

of the country, and the great crowd in at-| third heat wasa repetition of the others.| half seconcs better time than hir{isnlky gyent No. 6, pacing. 


| seen the advertisement of Alclayone in the 
| BREEDER, went down to Andover to see the 
| horse, Mr. W. rode after Alclayone and liked 
| him so well that upon hie return to Utica he sent 
| an elegsnt mare downto be bred to him. 8he 
Is about 15.3 bands high ard 1100 pounds 
weight, of beautiful conformation and style, can 
| trot a 3.30 gait, was got by Landmark (sire of 
Kitefoot, 3.17%, etc.), a son of Volunteer, and 
her dam was by Sayre’s Harry Olay (2.29), sire 
of Alciayone’s dam. The foal will be inbred t 
both the Harry Clay and Volunteer strains 
Mr.| Gregg writes treat up to tne 25th ixet 
| Alelayone bad received 45 patrons this seas 
and more coming. Every borseman who rides 
| etter him is pleased with dis bold, easy xa! 
| Superior road qualities and pleasant dispositior 
He tranrmits these qualities with great unltorn 
| ity, and bis foals show remarkable natura! spec? 
| Mor card giving tabulated pedigree, terms for 
keeping meres, etc., address William Greve 
Andover, Me. Mr. Gregg is 076 of the most 
| successful speed developers in Maine. He feecs 
| berally, and all the horees in his stable are 
| well cared for. He is an industrious, :quare 
| dealing, responsible man, and owns one of (he 
| Qnest snd most productive farms that ost 


found !n western Maine. His pastures *fford s 
| abundance of feed, are well supplied with wa! 
| Dn have plenty of snade for the comfort of stock 


whot weather. 


Treat your horse well and be will treat y 
well. Give bima bed of German Peat Moss 


G. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, Bos! 
Mars. 





FOR SALE. 


Valuable property for sale, consisting of saw 


| with daily capacity of 60,000 feet; also mact 


for the manufacture of clapboardr, iath*. © 


etc.; aleo dressing mil! fally equipped with |s 

| Improved machines; dry houses with a capaci!’ 

| 60,000 feet and extensive store houses; & 

| situated for the handling of lumber; private ‘ra! * 
| siding for 40 cars; best water power; also *! 

| engines of 800-horse power in connection Ww 


there is also another mill 45r120 feet, wel! acs 


|for manufacturing purposes with never-‘s 
| water supply. Thereis also a farm of abou! 


acres, with modern buildings well adapted fo: 
or stock farm. There are seven barns of 
construction on the place, of amplecapacity | 
all bay and grain; the farm contains about 250 * 
of cultivated land and a balance of about 1200 * 
of pasture land; the large barn is 429x200 feet ao” 
two floors and basement; there ts cut about * 

of hay each year and all by machines; wel! ws 
and fenced; there is a great abundance of rur 
water; all buildings in first-class con ditior 
above property is situated in the town of 4% 
Mills, Vt., on both sides of the Grand Trunk 
way. The whole or any part of the above pro! 
will be sold at a bargain. There is a «0: 
hotel upon the place, For further particulars * 
to STUART A. BALDWIN on the premise 


a 


| JOHN A, STETBON, 44 Kilby Street, Boston 





Bike Car’ 






TWO IW ONE 


Time, 2.23, 32 16%. honters. device, does not feel the jerking motion 80 
By the way, I think the State of Maine horses | common in other speed and bike carts. 


sre the very Dest #a14ls horses produced in the | RBAWN CARRIAGE CO., Des Moines, lowa 


it very interesting. Olid ‘‘ Small | timers in the far beyond, and may the hord | a eee 1 1! Union for cross country riding and for following 
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